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, TO OUR FRIENDS, 
ON PRESERVING THE ANONYMOUS IN PERIODICALS. 


It is now exactly twelve months since the New Monthly Magazine has 
been under its present management ; and the commencement of the new 
Publishing Season with the first of this month gives us the same oppor- 
tunity of addressing our readers that the first of November presented to 
us, last year, when we entered on our official capacities. We hope that 
we have performed some portion of what we then promised. We trust 
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that we have given tothe political tone of this Periodical a more decided 
and consistent tone than that to which it formerly pretended, and that 
we have pursued a course, however humble, which associates us rather 
with the cause of the people than that of a party. We know that we 
have been accused of inclining too much towards the support of Ministers, 
but at least it is allowed, even by their enemies on popular grounds, that 
we have never inclined towards their errors. We have spoken with the 
utmost freedom of each of them individually—of all collectively —and 
their wrong reasonings even to good ends have been pointed out with no 
less plainness than in the most anti-ministerial publications. We have 
been guilty of the want of personality, but never, we are convinced, of 
the want of candour. There is one circumstance connected with this 
work respecting which we would say a few words. It was long the only 
Monthly Publication to which the name of the Editor was_ publicly 
affixed. From its commencement to the present time, with only a brief 
interval, that custom has been continued. At present, however, it is 
not the on’y one thus characterised ; the distinguished Poet whose name 
formerly graced this work has transferred that honour to another pe- 
riodical. There are some consequences attendant on this publicity 
which are more important in periodical Literature than have generally 
been observed. It has long been the custom to consider the preserva- 
tion of the Anonymous as desirable to writers in political and literary 
periodicals, but we believe the grounds of that opinion have never been 
fairly examined. It is said that writers can thus speak with greater 
freedom ofall works and all men. But is this sort of freedom really such 
an advantage? Is it not usually turned rather against Truth than for 
Truth? Is it not from this that the strongest abuse of the Press arises? 
Do we not owe to the irresponsibility of the anonymous writer all those 
gratifications of prejudice or malice which give the enemies of the Press 
their only reasonable complaint against its liberty. In Criticism it 
allows a writer to run down this work, or to extol that, without refer- 
ence to any other criterion than private inclination. It is no disgrace to 
be unjust when the Author of the injustice is unknown. Look at the 
generality of Criticisms in the generality of periodical works ; how few are 
fair—how few would a man of high responsibility like publicly to ac- 
knowledge! The “ Edinburgh,” the “ Quarterly,” were to be the 
Avatars of pure Criticism. What great writer have they dragged from 
obscurity,—what bad writer have they silenced? They have cried down 
particular men; they have succeeded for a long time in steeling the 
public against particular claims. Who have been these men? Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Hazlitt: were their claims those which the public 
now think should have been treated with disdain? Look at the Sunday 
Newspapers—the more secret the authorship of an attack, the more 
libellous and unworthy it has been. Where is the advantage in this 
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freedom? We grant that in times of despotic Laws against the Press, 
the Anonymous had its advantages. We grant that there are, in all 
times, public men whom it is only safe to attack under a mask ; but the 
first of our concessions does not apply to these times; and the second 
allows an exception—why make it a rule? The true way, we are con- 
yinced, of giving full efficacy to the power of the Press, would be to 
remove all the legislative shackles on its liberty ; the true way to create 
a safeguard to its abuses would be, to awaken that moral feeling in its 
writers which should prefer, as a general rule, publicity to the anony- 
mous. Let us look to the French Journals. In them an author usually 
appends his initials, or known signature, to his writings; or, at least, 
suffers himself to be universally acknowledged as their author: the con- 
sequence is, that, to owr eyes, there is a singular absence of slanderous 
personality,—of attack upon private character, in the French Journals. 
The French have not the counterparts of those papers which, with us, live 
apon lies, and garbage upon scandal. But do they, for that reason, want 
power against all public abuses and all public men ; on the contrary, the 
power of journalism with the French is proverbial all over Furope—it is 
even greater than with us. How can it be otherwise? If men are ashamed 
tobe the avowed propagators of private slander, they are equally so to be 
the avowed advocates of political apostacy ;—they are in the glare of day, 
and dare not be hooted at as dishonest. Thus personal character aids 
public talent. An honest and able writer becomes as well known to 
the public as a general or a statesman. His merits are not, as with us, 
sunk and confounded in those of a class. A Journalist is a man of 
vast influence ; with us it is only the Journals that have weight. This 
is one great reason why their literary men are more before the actual 
world than ours, and why they obtain from all classes a respect and a 
homage which, when they are honest, is nothing less than the due of the 
enlighteners of mankind. Thus to all good purposes avowed authorship 
suffices—it is to the bad purposes that it offers a salutary control. An 
irresponsible power is mischievous—anonymous power is irresponsible 
power. 

Upon our honour and our conscience we can boldly say, that it was 
from the feeling that some moral inclination towards the publicity of an 
Editor's name, in a periodical, ought to be created, that we affixed our 
own (humble as it is, and insignificant as the example may seem, to this 
Magazine). But no example is insignificant, whether for good or evil 
otherwise there would not be a sect in the world. The examples of hum- 
ble men have been the commencement of all great changes. Far plea- 
santer it might have been to us to have indulged our private prejudices and 
our private likmes—to have avoided all responsibility, which is ever an 
odious Silice2ts have attracted to ourself none of the ill-will of rejected 
Contributors, or disappointed Authors—to have given to the inexhaus- 
2c 2 
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tible Quiver of Literary Jealousies no palpable front, no visible target, 
But there are some objects, to the hearts of men, dearer than personal 
convenience—more powerful than the indulgence of private inclinations, 
It will be obvious, however, that each good has its counterbalance. If, 
as we believe, a periodical—however unably conducted—usually gains 
in honesty, in consistency, in a regard for truth, by the responsibility 
of an avowed Editor, it certainly loses in what is technically, yet yul- 
garly, termed “ spirit.”—The piquancy of attack—-the virulence of satire 
are often entertaining to the multitude exactly in proportion as they 
are overcharged. Nobody laughs at a picture as at a caricature, If 
we pretend to the dignity of truth, we cannot, also, secure the raciness of 
falsehood. This, we candidly own, has often been imputed to us as 
matter of blame. ‘You are not severe enough,” says one friend— 
“ You want causticity,” says another—‘‘A little malice would improve 
you wonderfully,” says a third. If we look to “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
we shall certainly find that this “spirit” is more attractive than the 
genius which the weightier articles often possess. The magnificent 
criticisms on Homer have one reader where a personal caricature* has 
fifty. The habit, too, of taking delight in unnecessary personalities, which 
has so long been established in England, and which is, at this moment, 
so fatal to the interest we ought to derive from the higher branches of 
literature, is very difficult to contend against, butvat least we have made | 
the effort; and, from the increased and increasing support which this 
Journal receives, we hope not unsuccessfully. Only we say now, once and 
for ever, to those of our friends who wish us to infuse more of the Devil 
into our pages, that they must take our faults with our merits—that one 
is the consequence of the other. They must be contented if they find 
we can use our weapons of attack without dipping them in venom. 
There is a consequence in criticism, produced, perhaps, by acknowledged 
responsibility, which the vulgar may consider evil. | It inclines the critic, 
in general, to blame with less asperity, as with more caution. But this is 
not an evil.” In a former paper t we endeavoured to show that true criti- 
cism consists rather in praise than blame; and that there is not a single 
critic in the world who has obtained a durable reputation, who is not 
known to us rather by the fame he has vindicated than that which he 





* We remember some time ago that there was a caricature descriptive of many 
of our public men in Blackwood, ridiculing not their’ principles but their persons. 
Nothing could well be more offensive than the language employed, except the idle 
and gratuitous desire to wound, which could alone have inspired it. The newspapers 
chuckled at it—copied it out—retailed it through the kingdom—and the same num- 
ber of the Magazine contained an admirable paper which was wholly unnoticed. 
True that the newspapers only selected what was most attractive to the public. But 
is this a craving that should be pampered? Would the Editor of a Paper, with his 
name on the top of the page, have sanctioned this flattery to a vicious propensity ? 
Is it not the anonymous security which engenders the wantonness of anonymous 
ay “3 Are not slander, and avowed acknowledgment of slander, incompatible ? 

t the Article on “ The true Spirit of Criticism,” 
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has destroyed. It has been our object rather to find out some Author 
unjustly neglected than attack the reputation of those who are justly 
esteemed, 

One word upon a feature we have endeavoured to render prominent 
in this Periodical—Biography. It has always seemed to us that works 
of this description are peculiarly suited to those short sketches, which 
either give new or brief views of the characters of celebrated men, or 
embrace such anecdotes and descriptions, as a more elaborate work, 
obliged to condense its materials, would omit. It is under this impres- 
sion that we have given to our readers so many papers of a biographical 
or anecdotic description ; and we think we have done some, and no 
undignified, service to letters, if we have succeeded in bringing forward 
a new fact, or a philosophical illustration, in regard to men whose names, 
whether for good or ill, have possessed such celebrity as those of— 
Windham, Brougham, Canning, Talleyrand, Byron, Shelley, Ugo 
Foscolo, and Neckar. 

Much, very much, however, of what we hope to effect towards the 
improvement of this Periodical has as yet been but partially commenced. 
The stirring politics of the period, in which it has been our own lot to 
be actively engaged, have not left either to us or to the public that time 
and inclination which are only found by the vacui sub umbrd, for those 
literary objects we could desire to enforce, and those moral views we are 
anxious to illustrate. Meliora speramus ;—the comparative quiet of the 
present time has enabled us, even in this number, to give a fuller effect 
to our wishes in these respects, than would have been suitable to a 
more busy and agitated period. So many projects, however, so many 
designs crowd upon us, that we feel, from the much we have left 
undone, the prudence of not promising what, we would fain hope, it 
remains for us to do. It has been said by Musveus that the eagle lays 
three eggs, sits on two, and hatches one. We fear this is the way with 
the bestofus. We only do half what we undertake to do, and one-third 
of what we ought :—may we ourself succeed even in that moderate pro- 
portion of duties and performances ! 
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THE POLITICIAN, NO, V. 


THE BALLOT, AND CHURCH REFORM. 


Tue other evening the Parson of our Parish—homme digne et sage— 
honoured my poor house with his company. I put to him the question 
I am now about to address to the reader :—“ Is there anything remark- 
able in the circumstances of the time in which the question of the 
Ballot, that had slept so long, has been so suddenly and so vehe- 
mently revived?” I know not what answer the reader may give 
me; but my good friend, the Parson, who I need. scarcely say is a 
Tory, hastened to instruct me by a Tory answer. I saw his fierce 
little grey eye twinkle with delight, when I put to him this interrogatory, 
He evidently thought it an exceedingly imprudent question from my 
mouth ; and, drawing his chair near to mine, he said, with so much eme 
phasis, that if he had not been a rector, with two liyings, he would cer- 
tainly have rapped out an oath,— 

** Yes, Sir; it is at the very moment when you have obtained the Re- 
form which your Whig majority declared should be a final measure,— 
when, I say, you have scarcely wrung out that Reform from the reluctant 
souls of the Peers of England,—that you clamour for another and a 
wider Reform. I am glad, Mr. , you asked me that question.” 

** My dear Sir, I don’t know that any good Reformer ever said this 
was to be a final measure. On the contrary, when the Tories declared 
we did, we told them that to talk at all about final measures was 
nonsense. ‘There is not a single page in legislation to which we can 
put a full stop. A comma,.or a semicolon, is our utmost attempt at 
punctuation. But I will tell you why I ask you the question : I want 
you, and I want our legislators, (for I intend, my dear Sir, to print our 
conversation, ) to learn the utter absurdity of a suse miliew system.” 

“ Right, Sir,” interrupted the Rector, with great enthusiasm; ‘* the 
juste milieu system is the ruin of the country. An honest Radical | 
admire: he does not do half the injury done by the tampering Whig.” 

* T agree with you,” said I, “* and I shall remember to quote your opi- 
nion presently ; but to return for one instant to the Ballot. It certainly 
was the notion of the framers of Reform that they had, by so large a mea- 
sure, got rid of the Ballot. The question which was, just before that 
measure, agitated through all England, was suspended, as by universal 
consent: not a word more was said of it; nay, some of the conformers 
of the majority, seeing this miraculous trance, boasted of the effect of 
the Reform Bill in sending the Ballot to sleep. The Reform Bill is 
safe; and lo, the Giant hath awaked and is stronger than ever! The 
cry now for the Ballot is three times as earnest, if not as loud, as it was 
before : this ought to be a lesson to Legislators that they cannot ap- 
pease one cry by satisfying another; they cannot cure a disease in the 
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head by applying a plaster to a wound in the leg. When the People 
demand any particular measure (I beg pardon, boon is the fashionable 
word), loudly and generally, the half measure only appeases them for 
the time—that safe, they demand the other half. There is a time for half 
measures I allow, but———listen, my dear Sir! I perceive you are going 
to sleep; take a pinch of snuff; I shall come to something that will 
interest you presently———but the time for half measures, mark this, is 
only either when the Philosophers and not the People demand Reform; 
or when the People, pray attend, demand Reform vaguely, without spe- 
cifying any particular mode in which it is to be effected, or any particular 
principle to be incorporated in the general plan. Then half measures 
have the grace of whole measures ; not having insisted on any particular 
point of redress, the redress they have obtained leaves not one certain 
and defined craving for other things behind it. They don’t look the 
gift-horse in the mouth because they did not ask for a bridle to guide 
the horse ; they are contented with a vague benefit, because they have 
not demanded a distinct one. Now this—do you understand—is a lesson 
which Ministers ought to get thoroughly by heart; and it is alone suf- 
ficient to prove the futility of all the maxims of the juste milieu. The 
only period when a juste miliew system is advisable is in times of quiet, 
and the only period in which it is ever dreamt of is-in times of agitation. 
In James the First’s time, the juste milieu notions of Lord Falkland 
would have been excellent sense—in the time of Charles the First they were 
visionary weakness. I intend now, my dear Sir, to apply this maxim, 
strengthened by the fact relating to the Ballot, to which we have just 
referred, (and which you yourself, in your just and sensible answer to 
my question, have put in so instructive a light,) to the question of 
Church Reform.” 

I had scarcely mentioned those last words when I perceived a con- 
vulsive sort of wriggle, if I may use the expression, agitate the portly 
frame of my reverend friend. Mens quatit solida. 

“Church Reform!” quoth he, turning abruptly round—* Church 
fiddlestick.” 

‘* Exactly,” said I, bowing respectfully, ‘‘ your metaphor is made 
with your usual felicity. Church fiddlestick—viz., a thing simple in 
itself, but without which the sacred fiddle is a shapeless and uncouth in- 
strument, incapable of giving out a single beautiful sound. I delight 
in thinking of the art with which some dexterous Paganini will draw the 
fiddiestick across the strings. I anticipate the first shrill, dolorous, 
painful squeak which the instrument will emit: then, slowly, you will 
hear a grumbling bass tone, called up from the inner womb of the ma- 
chine ; and while your ears are yet greeted by these preliminary sounds, 
the music begins slowly to waken from the discord, and hey presto! we 
shall strike up into a cheerful tune that will set, I warrant ye, all the 
peasants dancing ; and— 
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“ Sir,” said the Rector, “ if you were not a gentleman of fortune, with 
several livings in the gift of your family, I should say that you 
blaspheme !” 

“* What! the idea of the peasants dancing displeases you? Ah! | 
should have recollected that the fiddle has produced hitherto a much more 
solemn effect. I grant youthat. Tithes don’t set peasants dancing in ge- 
neral ; unless from the same emotionsas those by which the tooth-ache is 
said to produce that saltatory effect. Mais revenons & nos moutons, 
You perceive, Sir, that we are informed, with the air of official prediction, 
by Mr. Pelham—not Henry Pelham, the reprobate in the novel—but 
the respectable member for Lincolnshire, that a reform in the clerical 
Establishment is in the Ministerial meditation. Some expressions of 
Lord John Russell in which (pursuing the juste milieu system of an- 
swering one grievance by an attack on another) he dismisses the 
question of the Corn Laws by declaring there must be an alteration 
in tithes, appear to corroborate the avowal of Mr. Pelham, who, being 
a nobleman’s son, aged twenty-two years, has been very naturally 
thought the most fitting confidant in the kingdom for the secrets of the 
Ministerial policy. 

“ Now, Sir, if this reform be really proposed, what a pity it will be for 
the Church should the notions of the abominable juste milieu be adopted. 
As you just now properly observed, the honest Radical does not de half 
the injury done by the tampering Whig. If you please, Sir, therefore, 
instructed by political experience, we will apply your maxim to clerical 
innovation, and we will have a good, hearty, honest, radical reform in 
those abuses which a Whig probe only irritates instead of healing !” 

Having, as I thought, so flatteringly and so felicitously, for I pique 
myself on my adroitness in these matters, applied to the Rector’s probable 
case the Rector’s declared opinions, I was very much surprised and 
mortified to see him colour with evident indignation, and to hear him say— 

“ Sir, these are matters too serious for levity.” 

“* I stand justly rebuked,” replied I, humbly. “ They are matter of 
very serious complaint indeed ; but, to return, suffer me respectfully to 
ask you, if you do not think it would be better in this instance to get 
quite rid of all juste miliew notions, and take warning by the resurrec- 
tion of the Ballot at that exact moment when one might have thought one 
had built it such a handsome monument in the shape of Reform. You 
see, Sir, that the Established Church, I mean Reform in it, is not a question 
of yesterday. So long ago as Bacon’s time, it was very seriously agi- 
tated. True that, somehow. or other, it got reformed by the Round- 
heads between this and then, but Charles II, unreformed it with singular 
success ; perhaps you would like to wait for another Roundhead reform, 
and take the chance of another Restoration.” 

** There is no analogy between these times and the past,” 

“ Very well; with all my heart. But excuse me if I recur to the 
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subject from my wish to impress on you the absurdity of a moderate 
reform. Tithes ought to be abolished ; ¢haé even the Church will agree 
to—upon the understanding that the tithes are to be replaced by a yet 
more comfortable income. In short, they, your fellow churchmen, have 
no objection to robbing Peter, on the assurance that the money is to 
be paid to Paul. Now this is not the reform that will quite satisfy us. 
And I will tell you the reform that will: viz., the diminution of the 
expenses of the establishment to one-half, no payments to be made.to 
any clergymen save of our own sect, and the prohibition of Bishops voting 
on the affairs of the Laity. Anything short of this would be on the abo- 
minable juste milieu system, and the acceptance of the first step would 
only be as a stepping-stone to the rest—just the same as the Reform Bill 
without the Ballot is merely the hostage for the Reform Bill with it.” 

Now, the reader must know that, between the honest Rector and myself, 
there had been established, in our gay moments, an express understand- 
ing to the following effect :—He was, whenever he honoured me with 
his company to dinner, to have his Lafitte from a certain bin—which, 
though I say it, who should not say it, may not easily be matched,—and 
I, in return, was to have free liberty to utter all my heretical opinions ;— 
the good Rector thinking probably that not that which goeth into a man— 
namely, Lafitte, when itis of a good favour—defileth, but that that which 
goeth out of the mouth—namely, my observations against expensive esta- 
blishments, defile prodigiously. For the sin of my sentiments the worthy 
man, therefore, consoles himself with the virtue of my claret. But I 
plainly perceive that when the bin is finished he will take a pretence to 
quarrel with me. I mention all this, lest my opinions should seem rudely 
and unnecessarily urged, instead of being in accordance with a mutual com- 
pact—a permission bought and paid for, as muchas the right of nomina- 
tion to any borough in the quondam possession of his Grace of Newcastle. 
When I had concluded the speech recorded as above, my’ Rector looked 
at me very sternly. I pushed the bottle to him. ‘* This is a peculiarly 
good bottle, Doctor.” 

* Sir,” said the Parson, wiping his svat *‘ the long and the short 
of it is this, you want to take away our property.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said I, quite shocked; ‘‘ but was the Church 
establishment erected for any specific purpose, or merely and solely that 
Bishops, Deans, and Rectors, should enjoy, without giving any sort of 
equivalent, certain incomes punctually paid per year ?” 

“ Sir, the question is an affront. Of course it was intended that there 
should be certain duties to perform; that there was an object, as you 
call it, in the Establishment.” 

“What think you was the object ?” 

“ The—the—why—the object, do you say, the object of the Church 
Establishment? The preservation of religion, to be sure.” 

“ Among whom ?” 
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“ Why, the people.” 

** Who are to be the judges whether the object has been effected, o- 
whether it may be effected better and cheaper ?” 

“ Pish,” said the Rector peevishly; “ I see through your artful 
sophisms ; but they shall not entangle me.” 

‘“* Doubtless not: you can tell me at once, to my confusion, who are 
the judges? The people, I apprehend; are they not?” 

The Rector disdained to reply. 

‘* But if the people are the judges, and I know of no other, they have 
surely a right to say if the object purely established for their good has 
been effected, or may otherwise be more beneficially obtained. If this 
be the case, what becomes of the word property? It is a trust during 
pleasure—no more ; and that which you call robbery is the resumption 
of the trust. I grant that it would be a very tyrannicai exercise of our 
right to make a transfer of the property invested in your bank, as it 
were, during your lives; and I sincerely hope that the transfer will not 
be made at the cost of so much individual hardship. That is the utmost, 
I apprehend, you can reasonably expect.” 

‘* Sir, my benefice falls not to my children after my death; there- 
fore, in a selfish point of view, I should be contented to have what I 
hold, and let Providence take care of posterity. But, Sir, (this with 
great emphasis,) I am a Christian pastor, and I feel horror and con- 
tempt for the spoliators of the church, though neither I nor the present 
race may be among the sufferers.” 

* Sir, 1 am a man well to do in the world, but I feel horror and con- 
tempt for the spoliators of the poor, even though I may not be among 
the sufferers.” 

‘* What! do you mean to call the pastors of the church—spoliators !” 

* Assuredly—if the people demand back their right, and the church- 
men refuse, assuredly they are as much spoliators as a guardian who 
refuses to surrender the fortune entrusted to him, or the borrower who 
turns a deaf ear to his creditors. If you come to the literal rights of 
the case, it is easy to see who may be the spoliator. Wealth has nothing 
to do with the purely religious view of the uses of a religious establish- 
ment. That, | apprehend, you will readily grant ?” 

“ | !—certainly not.” 

‘* Were the Apostles religious and efficient preachers of religion ?— 
were the Apostles rich /—Come, I see you cannot answer to your satis- 
faction. You must, I fear, waive that view of the question ; and (come, 
Doctor, another glass) let us talk of the whole thing as Men of the 
World.” 

‘* Humph! Why that, Sir, is perhaps the most sensible way! Well, 
then, as men of the world,’ continued my worthy friend, “ don’t you 
think the monarchy and the church inseparably united? If you touch 
one, you hurt the other.” 
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‘Let me reply by another question. How can a monarchy be in- 
jured ?—By making the people discontented with monarchy. You allew 
that ?—very well. Now, pray, Doctor, don’t you think those atrocious 
Dissenters are gaining ground prodigiously ?”’ 

They certainly are: the more’s the pity!” 

“ And, I suppose, they constitute (including all the sects) pretty 
nearly one-half the population ?”’ 

« T suppose they do—at the least.” 

“ And there are a good many people, neither dissenters nor church- 
men—persons of no religion at all—freethinkers ?” 

* Doubtless.” 

‘And there are a good many persons—very warm churchmen and 
honest—but who want a Reform in the Church. The bulk of the town 
and manufacturing population for instance ?” 

“ Yes; if you call them warm churchmen.” 

‘‘ Well, and there are a good many yet warmer churchmen—country 
gentlemen, curates, farmers, yeomen, and peasants—who have a most 
unjustifiable aversion to tithes, and who are louder for Church Reform 
than even the dissenters themselves.” 

“‘ Owing to the slanders of the malignant press.” 

“ Never mind what it is owing to. But I suppose that all these 
persons—not dissenters, but churchmen, who wish reform—all the re- 
formists in towns—all the reformists in the agricultural districts—amount 
to one-half of our own sect—that is of the established religion.” 

‘ Perhaps they may; but, Sir, we have the respectable classes on our 
side.” | 

“ Forgive me—there I differ with you; you have the Tories, whom I 
think the least respectable class in the world in a moral point of view. 
Think of the rascally manner they chopped and changed, about the 
Reform Bill when Lord Grey was out; meaning, in the teeth of all their 
assertions the day before, to pass the very bill they declared would destroy 
the country. Think how—for the sake of expelling the Ministers—they 
wanted to make us refuse the Debt (the Russia Dutch Loan) which they 
themselves had incurred: a violation of common truth and a breach of 
common honesty so recent, take away all claim to respectability. Well, 
to return ;—here then you have half the population (viz., the Dissenters) 
opposed to the present state of the Establishment; you have one-half 
the Churchmen opposed io it also ; so that, without counting the men who 
have no particular religion at all, you have three parts out of four of the 
King’s subjects discontented—with what? why, with your system !— 
Your system, which professes to strengthenthe monarchy, is thus the 
cause which weakens it!—It is a discontented people, you yourself allow, 
which makes a feeble monarchy ;* yet here are you, the loyal, well- 


—— 





* “ When the Majority are discontented,” says Machiavel, ‘‘ there is no alter- 
native to the cure of the grievance, but the fall of the Monarchy !"” 
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affectioned, the monarchical race of persons, who are thus producing 
the enfeebled monarchy by feeding the popular discontent. O, for shame! 
my dear Sir; surely, you at least will set an example, not of benevolence 
to the people, that nobody expects from a Rector with two such excel- 
lent livings, but of loyalty to the Monarch. For his sake eradicate, | 
beseech you—yes, radically eradicate--all ground of disaffection among his 
subjects, whom you now begin to discover are the sole source of his power.” 
There certainly never was a man so averse to friendly exhortation as 
my good Rector. He blustered out a hasty ‘t Too bad, Sir—too bad” 
—and would have rang for his chariot if I had not suggested the 
propriety of guarding against the cholera by a petit verre du chasse 
café. I did not, however, press the matter farther at that time, secing 
that one does not like one’s advice to be thrown away. But mark me, 
dear reader, I draw two conclusions from our conversations, which | 
shall humbly submit to the University of Oxford for approval: First, 
that we have a perfect right to make whatever reductions we please in 
the Church Establishment. Secondly, that so far from strengthening, 
the Church Establishment at present only enfeebles, the Monarchy, by 
giving to the people a most fruitful source of discontent. Those whom 
a Reform will benefit are exactly the persons by whom the Constitution 
will be preserved; the manufacturer and the agriculturist—nay, all who 
pay tithes—alias the whole bulk of the nation. The easier men are under 
their burthens, the more they cherish existing systems. What is the 
main and popular objection to a monarchy, provided it be as checked and 
moderate as that of England? Expense—expense !—whatever dimi- 
nishes the expense will lessen the tempation to make unfavourable com- 
parisons between kingly and republican institutions. Wherefore, to 
curtail the Church extortions is, in reality, to strengthen the Throne. 
But let us now speak boldly. Now, while the ministerial project is 
yet unconcluded—now, while we are not forced to accept “ nothing but 
the bill "—now let us, from one corner of the kingdom to the other, in 
every periodical, in every public meeting—now, let us declare that 
a Church Reform which merely exchanges tithes for an equal payment to 
the same amount, which alters the mode of collecting, but leaves the 
total to be collected of the same number of figures, is not Reform enough. 
Reform in the Church has this principle of life—Reduclion, Without 
reduction it is a mere caput mortuum. I insist on this, the more espe- 
cially, because I apprehend, though not blest with the same lights as Mr. 
Pelham, that the ministerial project is only to do away with the ugly sound 
** tithes,” and that the handsome word “ dignity” is to be supported by 
the same extortion and the same injustice as at present. The resuscita- 
tion of the Ballot, the favour it receives throughout the whole kingdom, 
the certainty that it will be carried in the next Parliament, is, I repeat, 
a warning to all legislators—that they cannot effectually silence one 
demand by granting another. A mere alteration in the tithe system 
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will only give additional power to the existent cry for alterations in the 
whole establishment ; a little water curbs the fire for a moment, but we 
all know with what effect. Better put it out at once—I mean the fire 
—not the Church Establishment! It is a notable fact that the ministers 
of the Church are now the most odious part of the whole people—they 
are the oligarchy of the oligarchy—the hated of the hateful. By their 
teazing, and worrying, and fretting, and bumping about on their bits of 
blood in election matters—by their imprudent recklessness of that repu- 
tation which ought to be so dear to a Christian pastor—the reputation of 
respect, founded upon love—which has led them to take part with the 
Newcastle persecutors, and to consider that to have served the people is 
sufficient crime in a candidate to arouse all their fiercest opposition— 
by their supporting men of the most worthless private character, solely 
because their principles are opposed to the popular interest, they have 
concentrated against them a resentment equally just and universal. The 
aristocracy will be forgiven easier than the priesthood. An aristocracy 
was meant to be a barrier to the desires of the subordinate classes, but 
the priesthood of Christ were meant to take part with the poor; their 
mission was to exterminate the Pharisees—it is the Pharisees they have 
succeeded. Mais le bon temps viendra. The public feeling now effer- 
vesces ; it is a wholesome liquor, but it will not keep long. 








THE POLITICIAN, NO. VI. 
THE DOCTRINNAIRES IN OFFICE. 


“ Waar is a Doctrinnaire ?” cries every one, now that the Doctrinnaires 
arein power. We will give the reader some accurate notion of a Doc- 
trinnaire, by one example. If Mr. Huskisson had been a Frenchman, 
and honest (which, perhaps, in that case, he might have been,) Mr. Hus- 
kisson would have been a Doctrinnaire. We are astonished at the ex- 
traordinary ignorance of French politics manifested by many of the 
papers, which gravely inform us that the Doctrinnaires correspond to 
our Ultra Tories. They are much more like what the Whigs would be if 
the Whigs were philosophers. With us it has happened that all our po- 
litical philosophers have inclined strongly to the people: the Doctrinnaires 
ate philosophers whose tendencies are the other way. At one period of 
the recent French History they were mediators between the Men of the 
Revolution and the Men of Legitimacy—the men of the Revolution 
conquered, and they still continue to mediate for the prevention of the 
battle which has already been fought and won. The River of Events 
has swept beyond them, and they still stand in the same place, uttering 
maxims to prove why, by the laws of motion, it should not have gone so 
far! The clock has struck twelve, and they are proving by astronomy 
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that it cannot be nine. You beg them to look at the Sun—that would 
be beneath them ;—to listen to the Clock—that any plain man could do 
—Doctrinnaires never lower themselves by acting like other people, 
They are so wise that they have no common sense. These men desire 
STABILITY above all things; they have no notion that governments 
should change: “ What's right is right,” they say, “ time and place 
cannot alter it.” Such abstract Politicians would be excellent ones if 
the art of governing mankind were an isosceles triangle! The Ben- 
thamites are accused of being too abstract of thinking, that certain 
of their opinions are incapable of amelioration even by Time itself— 
that they can rule and square the World, “an it were a copy-book.” 
The Doctrinnaires are exactly what the Benthamites are accused of 
being—they are emphatically Men of the Closet, and they have been 
called into office at the very moment when Men of Action are especially 
wanted. They plunge into the dangerous and ruffled sea with a treatise 
on swimming in one hand, and an essay on storms in the other. 

But the present Men cannot be spoken of without a certain mixture 
of respect—always excepting Soult, who unites the worst qualities of 
Lyndhurst with the worst of Wellington. M. Guizot and M. Thiers 
are men of remarkable talents and of great cultivation. The Speech of 
the latter on the Hereditary Peerage was worth, in point of knowledge, 
all the speeches put together (excepting Lord Brougham’s alone) that 
our House of Lords produced on the Reform Bill, but then it was a 
mere philosophical knowledge. It was a theme upon Peerages in 
general, and all the actual, practical, living considerations which made 
this a question about a Peerage in particular were omitted. M. Guizot, 
like Cleopatra, is a personage of ‘ infinite variety.” ‘“‘ He hath his 
khumowrs, Sir,” and is as peregrinate and thrasonical as Don Adriano de 
Armado. He is so persuaded that his own opinions are right, and that 
the People, if properly instructed, would like to return to an Hereditary 
Peerage, and to enjoy a very limited franchise, that he is about to give 
them a National Education as an experiment. In this we perceive how 
little a Doctrinnaire resembles an Ultra Tory. A Doctrinnaire is espe- 
cially for the Diffusion of Knowledge, because he considers it is only the 
Ignorant who can possibly disagree with so logical a gentleman as him- 
self. His conceit makes him honest. M. Guizot is a Protestant, and 
this circumstance is in his favour. He is likely to preach up toleration to 
the Catholics, who, in the schools at least, have not yet thoroughly 
learnt the lesson. Nay, during the last reign, the Priests, not contented 
with excluding Protestants from the direction of Schools, were anxious 
also to banish even Lay Teachers. A Protestant is now at the head of 
Public Instruction ; and perhaps of all the Ministers, the able and en- 
lightened, but stubborn and dogmatic Guizot is the best suited to his 
peculiar post. 


The Duc de Broglie has succeeded Sebastiani: it is a Pedant suc- 
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ceeding toa Dunce. The Duc has all the pride of a man who was bert 
among the great, and the pretensions of one who has lived among the 
clever. He has rubbed his mind against the books of his illustrious 
connexion, (Madame De Staél,) and rendered the surface smooth, 
though it was too dull to be rendered bright. 

When we look to Soult—without character, talent, or popularity— 
when we see only a Soldier commanding Soldiers, and brought into the 
Ministry as the incarnate menace of brute force—we fancy that we see 
Brennus throwing his sword into the scales. 

M. Thiers is a very diminutive man, with a voice like pins and 
needles, He was at first a very unpopular speaker: he has now be- 
come an orator of great weight, It is on him, more than any other 
individual, that the Ministry will depend: it cannot last! for the Press is 
against it—the Electoral Body is against it—the juste miliew is against 
it—the mouvement is against it, and the support of the Legitimates is 
the unconfiding despair of a thrice-conquered faction: yet these men, if 
they possessed but knowledge of the world, and recollected that beings 
of flesh and blood are not “ straight lines drawn to a certain point,” 
would be the ablest Ministry France has possessed since the Restoration. 
As it is they are the least able, because the most unfitted to cope with 
the times. They have a great deal of science, but not at the game they 
are called upon to play. But in fact the King has determined to render 
all science unavailing—his Majesty trusts to chance. Having resolved 
to play at dice for his crown, Louis Philippe calls in the best whist- 
players in the kingdom to teach him how to throw deuces! 








THE “ TRUE SUN,” ANOTHER ARGUMENT AGAINST 
THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir has given us great concern to find that the affairs of this able, 
honest, and excellent periodical, are not in that state which could alone 
warrant its continuance. Under these circumstances, the proprietors 
have acted with wisdom and with spirit ; they have stated fairly their diffi- 
culties, and thrown themselves on the working classes for support. They 
have said—* This is the sole Daily Paper which advocates the same 
opinions as * The Examiner ;’ we believe those opinions are calculated 
to promote the welfare of the majority of the people. We put it to 
the majority of the people whether this Paper shall cease or not ;— 
whether they will have a Representative of these sentiments in the 
Press, as they are now making those very sentiments the criterion to 
choose or reject their Representatives in Parliament. By their answer 
We must stand or fall.” Most heartily we trust that this appeal will be 
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heard in every town in the country. If each operative club in each 
great town take in a copy, the paper will be preserved, and the people 
will continue their literary Representative. We never meddle with the 
quarrels of our neighbours. We believe there has been some severe 
dispute between ‘‘ The Sun” and “ The True Sun ;” with these we inter- 
fere not: they are each excellent Journals—* but both’s best.” If the 
“True Sun” dies, or, being sold into other hands, changes its politics, 
the people will lose a sincere, enlightened, and honest teacher; the 
public will lose a Paper conducted with remarkable talent, and de. 
voted to the purposes of much information not found in the other 
journals: but that would not be all the evil. Ifthe “ True Sun” die, 
what paper will supply its place with the operatives, by whom it is now 
favoured? not another sevenpenny paper; but, mark this—some cheaper 
paper—that is, some illegal paper, in which the very circumstance of 
wrestling against the law sharpens animosity into passion, and substi- 
tutes for wise opinions—which are never passionate—the heated notions 
which are never safe. If the “ True Sun” dies, it will be a warning to 
writers, that periodicals, addressed to the poorer classes, cannot exist 
unless they break the law, which now forbids them to be sold at a lower 
price than at present, the monopoly of sedition will be confirmed, and 
safe and temperate daily political instruction given, according to the law, 
by men of education and wisdom, will be synonymous with ruin to the 
instructors. For these reasons we trust that not only the working 
classes, but all classes will unite to save this excellent Journal froma 
fate which would be attended with many consequences to the healthful 
growth of opinion, worse than the immediate loss to the proprietors 
themselves. A few additional hundred subscribers for the next year 
would float it well off its present sands; and next year, by God’s bless- 
ing, there will be an end to those monstrous imposts, which at present 
are heaped upon intelligence. The march of intellect is a very fine 
thing, but no march is very expeditious when the camp is overloaded 
with baggage. At present each soldier in the march is expected to carry 
his own waggon! The “ Examiner” justly calls on those “ loud in their 
zeal for the freedom of the press in Germany, to concern themselves 
for the honesty of the press in England.” We were among those loud 
for the one, and we thus, with equal ardour, concern ourselves for the 
interests of the other. 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AUTHORS AND THE 
IMPRESSION CONVEYED OF THEM BY THEIR WORKS, 


Tuts is one of those subtle and delicate subjects which Literary Phi- 
losophers have not taken the trouble to discuss : it is one which is linked 
with two popular errors. The first error is in the assertion that al/ Authors 
are different from the idea of them their writings tend to convey; and the 
second error is in the expectation that nevertheless all Authors ought to 
beexactly what their readers choose to imagine them. The world does 
thus, in regard to Authors, as it does in other matters—expresses its opi- 
nions in order to contrast its expectations. But if an Author disap- 
point the herd of spectators, it does not follow that it is his fault. The 
mass of men are disappointed with the Elgin Marbles. Why? Be- 
cause they are like life—because they are natural. Their disappointment 
in being brought into contact with a man of genius is of the same sort. 
He is too natural for them,—-they expected to see his style in his clothes. 
Mankind love to be cheated: this rule has been the foundation of all 
Governments hitherto. ‘Thus the men of genius who have not disap- 

inted the world in their externals, and in what I shall term the ma- 
nagement of self, have always. played a part,—they have kept alive the 
vulgae wonder by tricks suited to the vulgar understanding,—they have 
measured out their conduct by device and artifice,—and have walked 
the paths of life in the garments of the stage. Thus did Pythagoras 
and Diogenes,—thus did Napoleon and Louis XIV. (the last of whom 
was a man of genius if only from the delicate beauty of his compli- 
ments,)—thus did Bolingbroke and Chatham, (who never spoke except 
in his best wig, as being the more imposing,)—and above all English- 
men, thus did Lord Byron. These last three are men eminently inte- 
resting to the vulgar, not so much from their genius as their charlatanerie. 
It requires a more muscular mind than ordinary to recover the shock of 
finding a great man simple. There are some wise lines in the Corsair, 
the peculiar merit of which I never recollect that any of the million 
critics of that Poem discovered :— 


** He bounds—he flies, until his footsteps reach 
The spot where ends the cliff, begins the beach, 
There checks his speed ; but pauses, less to breathe 
The breezy freshness of the deep beneath, 
Than there his wonted statelier step renew, 
Nor rush, disturbed by haste, to vulgar view ; 
For well had Conrad learned to curb the crowd 
By arts that veil and oft preserve the proud: 
His was the lofty port, the distant mien 
That seems to shun the sight, and awes if seen; 
The solemn aspect and the high-born eye, 

That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy.” 


In these lines—shrewd and worldly to the very marrow of them—are 
depicted the tricks which Priests and Chiefs have ever been taught to 
play, but which Literary Men (Priests and Chiefs of a different order) 
have not learned at the court or in the temple to perform. Hence their 
simplicity,—hence the vulgar disappointment. No man was disappointed 
Nov.— vou. Xxxv. NO. CXLII. 2 D 
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with George IV.*, but many were with Walter Scott; none with Charles 
X.—many with Paul Courier; none with the late Archbishop of Can. 
terbury—many with Wordsworth; none with Edward Irving—many 
with the Author of Undine, the wilder romance writer of the two, 
Massillon preserved in the court the impression he had made in the 
pulpit: he dressed alike his melodious style and his handsome person to 
the best advantage. Massillon was a good man, but he was a quack; 
it was his vocation. 

This, then, is the difference between the great men of letters and the 
great men of courts: the former generally disappoint the vulgar—the 
latter not; because the one are bred up in the arts that hide defects and 
dazzle the herd, and the other know nothing but knowledge, and are 
skilled in no arts save those of composition. It follows, then, that the 
feeling of disappointment is usually a sign of a weak mind in him who 
experiences it,—a foolish, apprentice-sort of disposition, that judges of 
everything great by the criterion of a puppet-show, and expects as much 
out of the common way in a celebrated Author as in the Lord Mayor's 
coach. I hear, therefore, the common cry, that a great man does not 
answer expectation, with a certain distrustful scorn of the persons who 
utter it. What right have they to judge of the matter at all? Send 
them to see Gog and Magog ; they will not be disappointed with that 
sight. Is it not, in fact, a great presumption in the petty herd of idlers 
to express an opinion of the man, when they can scarcely do so of his 
works, which are but a part of him? Men who knew not, nor could 
have known, a line in the Principia, thought themselves perfectly at 
liberty to say that Sir Isaac Newton was quite a different man trom 
what might have been expected. There is scarcely a good critic of 
books born in an age, and yet every fool thinks himself justified in cri- 
ticising persons. ‘* There are some people,” said Necker, in one of his 
fragments, “ who talk of owr Pascal—our Corneille. I am thunder- 
struck at their familiarity!” 

In real truth, [ believe that there is much less difference between the 
author and his works than is currently supposed: it is usually in the 
physical appearance of the writer,—his manners—his habits—his exte- 
rior,—that he falls short of the ideal a reasonable man forms of him— 
rarely in his mind. A man is usually, I suspect, but a second-rate 
genius who does not feel that genius immeasurably above his works,— 
who does not feel within him an inexhaustible affluence of thoughts— 
feelings—inventions—which he shall never have leisure to embody in 
print. He will die, and leave only a thousandth part of his wealth to 
Posterity, which is his Heir. I believe this to be true even of persons, 
like La Fontaine, who succeed only in a particular line; men seemingly 
of one idea shining through an atmosphere of simplicity—the Mono- 
maniacs of Genius. But it is doubly true of the mass of great Authors, 








* George IV. was the incarnation of true vulgarity; a mixture of the butler 
and the bully ; but he was incomparable in a Procession—he beat the Beef-eaters 
hollow. To him might indeed have been applied the Latin distich made on 
Pius VII.,—equally vain of his wig and his leg :— 


** Aspice, Roma Pium, Pius haud est, aspice mimum, 
Luxuriante coma, luxuriante pede,” 
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who are mostly various, accomplished, and all-attempting: such men 
never can perfect their own numberless conceptions. 

It is then, in the physical or conventual, not the mental qualities, 
that an Author usually falls short of our ideal: this is a point well worthy 
to be fixed in the recollection. Any of my readers who have studied 
the biography of men of letters will allow my assertion is borne out by 
facts; and, at this moment, I am quite sure that numbers, even of both 
sexes, have lost a portion of interest for the genius of Byron on reading 
in ‘* Lady Blessington’s Journal” that he wore a nankeen jacket and 
green spectacles. Of such a nature are such disappointments, No! 
in the mind of a man there is always a resemblance to his works. His 
heroes may not be like himself, but they are like certain qualities, which, 
having long pictured to himself, may be said to belong to him. The 
sentiments he utters are his at the moment ;—if you find them predomi- 
nate in all his works, they predominate in his mind: if they are ad- 
vanced in one, but contradicted in another, they still resemble their 
Author, and betray the want of depth or of resolution in his mind. 
His works alone make not up a man’s character, but they are the index 
to that living book. 

Every one knows how well Voltaire refuted the assertion of J, 
Baptiste Rousseau that goodness and talent must exist together. The 
learned Strabo, holding the same error as Baptiste Rousseau, says 
(lib. i.) that there cannot be “ a good poet who is not first a good 
man.” ‘This is a paradox, and yet it is not fur from the truth: a good 
poet may not be a good man, but he must have certain good disposi- 
tions. Above all, that disposition which sympathises with noble senti- 
ments—with lofty actions—with the Beauty of the Mind as of the 
Earth. This may not suffice to make him a good man—its influence 
may be counteracted a hundred ways in life, but it is not counteracted 
in his compositions. There the better portion of his Intellect wakes— 
there he gives vent to enthusiasm, and enthusiasm to generous and warm 
emotions. Sterne may have been harsh to his wife, but his heart was 
tender at the moment he wrote of Maria. Harslhmess of conduct is not a 
contradiction of extreme susceptibility to sentiment in writing. The 
latter may be perfectly sincere, as the former may be perfectly indefen- 
sible; in fact, the one may be a consequence, not a contradiction of 
the other. The craving after the Ideal, which belongs to Sentiment, 
makes its possessor discontented with the mortals around him, and the 
very overfineness of nerve that quickens his feelings sharpens also his 
irritability. For my own part, so far from being surprised to hear that 
Sterne was a peevish and angry man, I should have presumed it at once 
from the overwrought fibre of his graver compositions. This contrast 
between softness in emotion, and callousness in conduct, is not peculiar 
to Poets. Nero was womanishly affected by the harp; and we are told 
in Plutarch, that Alexander Pherzeus, who was one of the sternest of 
Tyrants, shed a torrent of tears upon the acting of a play. So that he 
who had furnished the most matter for tragedies was most affected by 
the pathos of a tragedy ! 

_ But who shall say that the feelings which produced such emotions even 
in such men were not laudable and good? Who that has stood in the dark 
caverns of the Human Heart, shall dare to scoff at the contrast of act and 
sentiment, instead of lamenting it? Such men are the Shallows of Wit— 
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the Cannings of Morality—their very cleverness proves their superfi- 
ciality *. There are various dark feelings within us which do not desér 
but which, when roused, overwhelm for the time the feelings which are 
good—to which, occupied in literature, or in purely mental emotions, we 
are sensible alone, and unalloyed. Of our evil feelings, there is one 
in especial which is the usual characteristic of morbid literary men, 
though, hitherto, it has escaped notice as such, and which, I suspect, is 
the cause of many of the worst faults to be found both in the Author 
and the Tyrant: this feeling is Suspicion ; and I think I am justified in 
calling it the characteristic of morbid literary men. Their quick sus. 
ceptibilities make them over-sensible of injury,—they exaggerate the 
enmities they have awakened—the slanders they have incurred. They 
are ever fearful of atrap: nor this in literature alone. Knowing 
that they are not adepts in the world’s common business, they are per- 
petually afraid of being taken in ; and, feeling their various peculiarities, 
they are ofien equally afraid of being ridiculed. Thus Suspicion, in all 
ways and all shapes besets them: this makes them now afraid to be ge. 
nerous, and now to be kind; and acting upon a soil that easily receives, 
but rarely loses an impression—that melancholy vice soon obdurates 
and encrusts the whole conduct of the acting man. But in literary 
composition it sleeps. The thinking man then hath no enemy at his 
desk,—no hungry trader at his elbow—no grinning spy on his uncouth 
gestures. His soul is young again—he is what he embodies,—and the 
feelings, checked in the real world, receive a double vent in the imagi- 
nary. It was the Good Natural, to borrow a phrase from the French, 
that spoke in the erring Rousseau, when he dwelt on the loveliness of 
Virtue. It was the Good Natural that stirred in the mind of Alexander 
Pherzeus when he wept at the mimic sorrows subjected to his gaze. 
When the time for action and for the real world arrived to either, it 
roused other passions, and Suspicion made the Author no less a wretch 
than it made the Tyrant. 

Thus the tenderest sentiments may be accompanied with cruel ac- 
tions, and yet the solution of the enigma be easy to the inquirer; and 
thus, though the dife of an Author does not correspond with his works, 
his nature may. 

But this view is the most partial of all,—and I have, therefore, con- 
sidered it the first. How few instances there are after all of even that 
seeming discrepitude, which I have just touched upon, between the 
Author’s conduct and his books ; in most they chime together—and all 
the notes from the mighty instrument are in concord! Look at the life 
of Schiller, how completely his Works assimilate with his restless, ques- 
tioning, and daring genius: the animation of Fiesco—the solemnity of 
Wallenstein—are alike emblematic of his character. His sentiments are 
the echo to his life. Walter Scott and Cobbett—what a contrast! Could 
Cobbett’s life have been that of Scott—or Scott’s character that of 
Cobbett ? You may read the character of the Authors in their several 


—_ 





* Canning, from the slenderness of his mind, was as ill-jndged in his poor jokes 
as if his heart had been malicious, which it was not. The terrible levity of 
Voltaire would not have dared the jokes on disease—would not have ventured on 
the ‘revered and ruptured Ogden,”—which the wonderfully small genius of 
Canning could not even perceive to be ill-natured. 
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Works, as if the works were meant to be autobiographies. Who would 
not know that the Author of ** The Lady of the Lake,” and ‘ Ivanhoe,” 
was brave, gentle, honourable, accomplished, and a lover of all things 
appertaining to the Past? Who does not feel, without having seen 
him, that all accounts of the Lord of Abbotsford harmonize exactly with 
his Works? The Newspapers circulate an anecdote that, in travelling 
through Italy, he cared not to see the classical remains of Rome, the 
Colisseum, or the Aventine; but that every old feudal monument of 
Tower or Convent arrested his charmed attention. We feel the anecdote 
in keeping with the Works of the man,—and what is illustrative of his 
character instantly reminds you of his Books. In Cobbett—the bold, 
arrogant, coarse, inconsistent, quarrelsome man, often kindly, often 
malignant, always powerful—as thoroughly national as Scott himself— 
is stamped like a portrait on the Register. ‘The page is as a looking- 
glass to the writer! Warburton !—what an illustration of the proud 
and bitter Bishop, in his proud and bitter Books! Sir Philip Sidney * 
is the Arcadia put into action ;—the wise and benevolent Fenelon ;— 
the sententious and fiery Corneille ;—the dreaming and scarce intelligible 
Shelley ;—the pompous vigour of Johnson, with his prejudice and his 
sense—his jealousies and his charity—his habitual magniloquence in 
nothings—and his gloomy independence of mind, yet low-born venera- 
tion for rank;—Johnson is no less visible in the Rambler, the 
Rasselas, the Lives of the Poets, the Taxation no Tyranny, than 
in his large chair at Mrs. Thrale’s—his lonely chamber in the dark 
court out of Fleet-street—or his leonine unbendings with the canicular 
soul of Boswell. How in the playfulness and the depth—the eccentricity 
and the solid sense—the ubiquitous sympathy with the larger mass of 
men—the absence of almost all sympathy with their smaller knots and 
closer ties,—how in those features, which characterize the pages of 
Bentham, you behold the wise, singular, benevolent, and passionless old 
man! I might go on enumerating these instances for ever :—Dante, 
Petrarch, Voltaire, rush on my memory as I write,—but to name them 
is enough to remind the reader that if he would learn their characters 
he has only to read their works. I have been much pleased in tracing 
the life of Paul Louis Courier, the most brilliant, though certainly not 
the profoundest, political writer France ever possessed—to see how 
singularly it is in keeping with the character of his writings. Talking 
the other day at Paris, with some of his friends, they expressed them- 
selves astonished at my accurate notions of his character—‘‘ You must 
have known him,” they said. ‘“* No ;—but I know his works.” When 
he was in the army in Italy, he did not distinguish himself by 
bravery in his profession of Soldier, but by bravery in his pursuits as an 
Antiquarian! perfectly careless of danger, he pursued his own indepen- 
dent line of occupation—sympathizing with none of the objects of others 
—untouched by the vulgar ambition—wandering alone over the remains 
of old—falling a hundred times into the hands of the brigands, and a 
hundred times extricating himself by his address, and continuing the 
same pursuits with the same nonchalance. In all this you see the 
Wdentical character which, in his writings, views with a gay contempt 
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..* “ Poetry put into action” is the fine saying of Campbell in respect to Sidney’s 
life ;—true, but the poetry of the Arcadia. 
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the ambition and schemes of others—which sneers alike at the Bourbon 
and the Buonaparte—which, careless of subordination, rather than 
braying persecution, pursues with a gallant indifference its own singular 
and independent career. 

A critic, commenting on writings that have acquired some popularity, 
observed, that they contained two views of life contradictory of each 
other,—the one inclining to the Ideal and Lofty—the other to the Worldly 
and Cynical. ‘The critic remarked, that “ this might arise from the 
Author having twe separate characters,—a circumstance less uncommon 
than the world supposed.” There is great depth in the critic’s observa. 
tion. An Author usually has two characters,—the one belonging to his 
Imagination—the other to his Experience. From the one come all his 
higher embodyings: by the help of the one he elevates—he refines ;— 
from the other come his beings of “ the earth, earthy,” and his apho- 
risms of worldly caution. From the one broke—bright yet scarce dis. 
tinct—the Rebecca of Ivanhoe,—from the other rose out, shrewd and 
selfish, the Andrew Fairservice of Rob Roy. The original of the first need 
never to have existed—her elements belonged to the Ideal; but the latter 
was purely the creature of Experience, and either copied from one, or 
moulded unconsciously from several, of the actual denizens of the living 
world. In Shakspeare the same doubleness of character is remarkably 
visible. ‘The loftiest Ideal is perpetually linked with the most exact 
copy of the commoners of life. Shakspeare had never seen Miranda 
—but he had drank his glass with honest Stephano. Each character 
embodies a separate view of life—the one (to return to my proposition) 
the offspring of Imagination, the other of Experience. This com- 
plexity of character—which has often puzzled the inquirer—may [ think 
thus be easily explained—and the seeming contradiction of the tendency 
of the work traced home to the conflicting principles in the breast of 
the Writer. The more an imaginative man sees of the world, the 
more likely to be prominent is the distinction I have noted. 

I cannot leave this subject—though the following remark is an episode 
from the inquiry indicated by my title—without observing that the cha- 
racters drawn by Experience—usually the worldly, the plain, and the 
humorous—stand necessarily out from the canvass in broader and more 
startling colours, than those created by the Imagination. Hence superii- 
cial critics have often considered the humorous and coarse characters 0! 
an author as his best,—forgetful that the very indistinctness of his ideal 
characters is not only inseparable from the nature of purely imaginary 
creations, but a proof of the exaltation and intenseness of the imagina- 

tive power. ‘The most shadowy and mist-like of all Scott’s heroes is the 
Master of Ravenswood, and yet it is perhaps the highest character m 
execution as wellas thought. Those strong colours and massive outlines, 
which strike the vulgar gaze as belonging to the best pictures, belong 
rather to the lower Schools of Art. Let us take a work—the greatest 
the world possesses in those Schools, and in which the flesh-and-bloot 
vitality of the characters is especially marked—I mean, ‘Tom J ones—and 
compare it with Hamlet. The chief characters in Tom Jones are all 
plain, visible, eating, drinking, and walking beings ; those in Hamlet 
are shadowy, solemn, and mysterious—we do not associate them with 
the ordinary wants and avocations of Earth—they are 
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** Lifeless, but lifelike, and awful to sight, 
Like the figures in arras that gloomily glare, 
Stirred by the breath of the midnight air.” 


But who shall say that the characters in Tom Jones are better drawn 
than those in Hamlet—or that there is greater skill necessary in the 
highest walk of the Actual School, than in that of the Imaginative ?—Yet 
there are some persons who, secretly in their hearts, want Hamlet to be 
as large in the calves as Tom Jones! These are they who blame Lara 
for being indistinct—that very indistinctness shedding over the poem 
the sole interest it was capable of receiving. With such critics, Mari- 
tornes is a more masterly creation than Undine. 

We may observe in Humorous Authors that the faults they chiefly 
ridicule have often a likeness in themselves. Cervantes had much of 
the knight-errant in him ;—Sir George Etherege was unconsciously the 
Fopling Flutter of his own satire ;—Goldsmith was the same hero on 
chambermaids, and coward to ladies, that he has immortalized in his 
charming comedy ;—and the antiquarian frivolities of Jonathan Oldbuck 
had their resemblance in Jonathan Oldbuck’s creator. The pleasure or 
the pain we derive from our own foibles makes enough of our nature to 
come off somewhere or other in the impression we stamp of ourselves on 
Books. 

There is—as I think it has been somewhere remarked by a French 
writer—there is that in our character which never can be seen except in 
our writings. Yes, all that we have formed from the Ideal—all our 
noble aspirings—our haunting visions—our dreams of virtue,—all the 
celata Venus which dwells in the lonely Ida of the heart—who could 
pour forth these delicate mysteries to gross and palpable hearers,—who 
could utterly unveil to an actual and indifferent spectator the cherished 
and revered images of years—dim regrets and vague hopes ? 

In fact, if you told your best friend half what you put upon paper, 
he would yawn in your face, or he would think you a fool. Would it 
have been possible for Rousseau to have gravely communicated to a 
living being the tearful egotisms of his Reveries ?—could Shakspeare have 
turned his sonnets into an oration ?—should we have any notion of the 
youthful character of Milton—its lustrous but crystallized purity—if the 
Comus had been unwritten? Authors are the only men we ever really 
do know,—the rest of mankind die with only the surface of their cha- 
racter understood. ‘True, as I have before said, even in an Author if of 
large and fertile mind, much of his most sacred self is never to be re- 
vealed,—but still we know what species of ore the mine would have pro- 
duced, though we may not have exhausted its treasure. 

Thus, then, to sum up what I have said, so far from there being truth 
in the vulgar notion, that the character of Authors is belied in their 
works—their works are, to a diligent inquirer, their clearest and fullest 
illustration—an appendix to their biography far more valuable and ex- 
planatory than the text itself. From this fact we may judge of the 
beauty and grandeur of the materials of the human mind, although 
those materials are so often perverted, and their harmony so fearfully 
marred, It also appears that—despite the real likeness between the 
book and the man—the vulgar will not fail to be disappointed, because 
they look to externals ;—and the man composed not the book with his 
face nor his dress, nor his manners—but with his mind. Hence, then, 
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to proclaim yourself disappointed with the Author is usually to condemn 
your own accuracy of judgment, and your own secret craving after 

ntomimic effect. Moreover, it would appear, on looking over these 
remarks, that there often are two characters to an Author,—the one 
essentially drawn from the Poetry of life—the other from its Experience ; 
and that hence are to be explained many seeming contradictions and 
inconsistencies in his works. Lastly, that so far from the book belying 
the author, unless he had written that book, you—(no, even if you are 
his nearest relation, his dearest connexion,—his wife,—his mother)— 
would never have known the character of his mind. 

‘ He pulcherim@ effigies et mansure.’ 

All biography proves this remarkable fact! Who so astonished as a man’s 
relations when he has exhibited his genius, which is the soul and core 
of his character? Had Alfieri or Rousseau died at thirty, what would 
all who had known either have told us of them? Would they have 
given us any, the faintest, notion of their characters? None. A man’s 
mind is betrayed by his talents as much as his virtues. A councillor of 
a provincial parliament had a brother a mathematician—“ How un- 
worthy in my brother,”—cried the councillor,—* the brother of a 
councillor of the parliament in Bretagne, to sink into a mathematician!” 
That mathematician was Descartes! What should we know of the 
character of Descartes, supposing him to have renounced his science, 
and his brother (who might fairly be supposed to know his life and 
character better than any one else) have written his biography ?—A re- 
flection that may teach us how biography in general ought to be estimated. 


a. 





SONNET. 


Ou! wert thou mine, I would forget to sigh, 
And thou my thorny pathway shouldst illume ; 
One star to light us through this world of gloom,— 

The Hesperus of some new destiny. 

The weeds of fortune then should be flung by, 
To seek the flower that never shall consume— 
The rosy bud of pure ethereal bloom— 

The amaranth of Immortality ! 

Bright Spirit! I would then forget to weep, 

And love with equal love might well repay : 
Thy dream should be the vision of my sleep, 

Thy thought should waken me at early day ; 
And while I tasted thine immortal breath, 

Unfelt the woes of life—the pangs of death! 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE.—=NO. VII. 





The Cavern Scene with Kosem Kesamim continued—The gigantic 
Apparition—Its Dialogue with Kosem Kesamim—The Alternative 
offered me—My Decision—The Invocation to Sleep—The change of 
Scene—London once more—Comparison between the Gaiety of Lon- 
don and that of Paris—The former vindicated—News—Elections— 
Theatres— Mr. Monck Mason and his Opera—Applauded Mediocrity 
a sign of the Degradation of the Art in which it is displayed—Ex - 
cellence and Abuse of it inseparable—A Walk in the Streets—Ora- 
torical Panegyric on London—The Virtues of Oxford Street— 
Vagrants, Wolves, and Vagabonds compared— Idleness, its good 
effects in the Established Church—Ministers and the Penny Maga- 
zine—Characters Sketched—The Man who has benefited by a Public 
School—The Generous Actress—The Faithful Lover, and the Wis- 
dom of Faithful Love—My Vindication of the Happiness of the 
Passion—A smodeus replies by the Anecdote of the French Marquis 
—The Susceptibility to Ennui is the true Secret of an Active Mind 
— Pleasures enumerated, &c. 


Tue peculiar nature of my adventures under the auspices of Asmo- 
deus is well adapted to the desultory manner in which their narrative 
appears, being, like the recital, constantly broken off, and changing 
from grave to gay,—from mystery to plain-dealing,—from the upper 
earth to its interior caverns,—with a rapidity which the long intervals in 
my narrative—gaps from month to month—tend to soften ;—fatiguing, 
may I trust, the reader somewhat Jess than they do the hero. 

It will be remembered that I Jeft off at that part of the Tale of 
Kosem Kesamim when a voice from Heaven had drawn the moral of 
Immortality from the terrors of Corruption. 

While I was all eager and breathless to hear the remainder of this 
primeval and weird history, its thread was at this moment suddenly inter- 
rupted by a strange Apparition that appeared at the mouth of the cave. 
It was a female form, or rather likeness of a form, of exceeding height. 
The face was beautiful—but severe and fearful—and set, as it were, in a 
profound and death-like calm. It wore a pale, yet Juminous diadem on 
its head, from which the locks, which were dark, parted in a regular and 
majestic flow. The diadem seemed wrought of light itself, impalpable 
and tremulous ; and as the face—still and motionless in a stony repose 
—looked upon us, it recalled to me the images of those gigantic 
Sphinges whose likeness has outlived their worship ; but yet the more 
did it recall to me some vague and inexpressible dreams, as of a coun- 
tenance I had seen long years before, though not in my present state of 
existence,—a memory faint and confused, retained by the soul from the 
wrecks of a former being. And the figure of the female was not of 
flesh, but transparent and etherial, so that the moon shone through its 
mist-like robes as through a shadow. And a voice broke from the lips 
of the female, though they stirred not the while, and thus it said :— 

“ Mightiest of Earth’s Magicians! why revealest thou my secrets 
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without mine expressed consent? Am I not the keeper of all mysteries? 
—is not my bosom the storehouse of all dark things? Why draggest 
thou to day the wrecks that have mouldered for ages in the dread Ocean, 
without homage done to me, unto whom they belong ?” 

** O Spirit of the Past!” answered Kosem Kesamim, * whom now | 
see embodied in this solitary and desert shore, where for forgotten cen. 
turies human footstep hath not trod—fit scene for thy echoless wander. 
ings,—O Spirit of the Past! forgive me if I have erred. But thou— 
unearthly and passionless—knowest not the blessing felt by a human 
breast in confiding its memories to another.” 

* That,” answered the Past, “is a poor and unworthy sentiment, 
meet for the herd who share together their low sorrows and empty 
joys—but not for the lone and comradeless Lord of Nature—not for 
the Master of Magicians. But for thee, young Mortal, knowest thou 
that these secrets are the wages of death? None—save he by thy side— 
he who hath conquered death—can learn them and live. Wherefore, 
beware how thou listenest, and drinkest in with thine ears the poison of 
existence.” 

Then I looked eagerly on the Wizard, and methought he seemed 
confused by the words of the Spirit; and, after a moment’s pause, he 
answered— 

‘The Past speaketh truth, Oh, Mortal! wilt thou be wise and die; 
or be as thy blinded brotherhood, and live 2?” 

I can assure thee, O pleasant reader! that these words displeased 
me sorely ; and I thought it marvellously unjust that tales which only 
send others to sleep, should consign me to the embraces of Sleep’s less 
agreeable Sister. 

‘* Kosem Kesamim,”—said I, very plainly—‘ I am exceedingly 
glad thou hast given me the option before it was too late for a choice, 
and great is my obligation to this beautiful Lady for her timely an- 
nouncement of the consequences of acquiring information. With your 
good leave, therefore, I will, for the present, decide upon ignorance 
and a reasonable length of life—and when my youth is fairly gone, and 
the golden bowl of enjoyment runs low towards the dregs, I shall 
be very happy to reverse my choice—and exchange the sunless days of 
old age for the Knowledge thou canst bestow,—at present—Love— 
Adventure—and Amusement, suffice for thy unambitious Servant.” 

“Thou hast judged as common men judge”’—answered Kesamim, 
coldly—but a ray of living fire flashed from his shadowy and indistin- 
guishable features. ‘ And thou hast shut against thyself the gates of 
my Domain.” Then—lifting up his arms—he continued in a low and ex- 
ceedingly soft tone—** O thou mystic and lulling Ether, that pervadest 
the World of Night—circumfusing the Earth with a secret and sweet 
power—from the core of the wearied flowers to the restless hearts of 
men, thy influence extends,—arresting life only to renew it !—Solemn 
and Holy Sleep, come hither—and lock within thy dewy and tender 
arms the soul of thy subject here! For me—thou art not. As the 
stream dashes on night and day—as the fire which the Moon quells not 
in the breast of the Voleano—thy spirit hath no mastery over mine.” 

As Kosem thus spoke, and while his last words thrilled like a distant 
song in my ears, slumber came upon me. The cave, the Magician, 
faded from my view. I was alone with Sleep. 
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I woke with a singular sense of feebleness and exhaustion, and turning 
my dizzy eyes—beheld the walls and furniture of my own chamber in 
London. Asmodeus was seated by my side reading a Sunday Newspaper 
—his fayourite reading. 

* Ah!” said I, stretching myself with so great an earnestness, that 
I believed at first my stature had been increased by the malice of the 
Wizard, and that I stretched from one end of the room to the other— 
« Ah! dear Asmodeus, how pleasant it is to find myself on earth again ! 
After all, these romantic wonders only do for a short time. Nothin 
like London when one has been absent from it upon a Syntax a ns 
after the Picturesque !” 

* London is indeed a charming place,”—said the Devil—* all our 
fraternity are very fond of it—it 1s the custom for the Parisians to call 
it dull. What an instance of the vanity of patriotism—there is vice 
enough in it to make any reasonable man cheerful.” 

“ Yes; the gaiety of Paris is really a delusion. How poor its shops 
—how paltry its equipages—how listless its crowds—compared with 
those of London! If it was only for the pain in walking their accursed 
stones, sloping down to a river in the middle of the street—all sense of 
idle enjoyment would be spoilt. But in London—* the hum, the stir, 
the din of Men’—the activity and flush of life everywhere—the brilliant 
shops—the various equipages—the signs of luxury, wealth, restlessness, 
that meet you on all sides—give a much more healthful and vigorous 
bound to the spirits, than the indolent loungers of the Tuileries, 
spelling a thrice-read French Paper which contains nothing, or sitting 
on chairs by the hour together, unwilling to stir because they have paid 
a penny for the seat—ever enjoy. O! if London would seem gay after 
Paris, how much more so after a visit to the interior of the Earth. 
And what is the news, my Asmodeus ?” 

“Q, still the same—Elections everywhere. Men are choosing 
representatives of their good qualities—viz., their fine opinions. What 
a pity they cannot choose representatives of their bad qualities—viz. 
their unprincipled actions.” 

* And so they do,” said I, very tartly. ‘ The Tories do! (if what 
you told me when I last saw you at Kosem Kesamim’s be true.) See 
them threatening here and bribing there. The Marquis of Salisbury 
turning out his tenants because they presume to dislike over-taxation— 
and Sir Roger Gresley assuring the world in an address that the sinews 
of war—id est, the corrupting exercise of extravagance—shall not be 
wanting to his return for Derbyshire. What are the Members returned 
by the Dukes of Newcastle and the Lords of Exeter but representatives 
not of Men's fine opinions, but their unprincipled actions ¢” 

“I never dispute,”—replied Asmodeus—* and I don’t value myself 
on the truth of my statements—'tis not the fashion below. Let us 
change the subject. The Theatres have re-opened. Apropos of them 
—I will tell you a fine instance of the futility of human ambi- 
tion. Mr. Monck Mason took the King’s Theatre, saith Report— 
(which is the Creed of Devils)—in order to bring out an opera of 
his own, which Mr. Laporte, with a very uncourteous discretion, had 
thought fit to refuse. The Season passes—and Mr. Monck Mason 
has ruined himself without being able to bring out his opera after 
all! What a type of speculation. A Speculator is one who puts a 
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needle in a hay-stack, and then burns all his hay without finding 
the needle, It is hard to pay too dear for one’s whistle—but stil] more 
hard if one never plays a tune on the whistle one pays for. Still the 
world has lost a grand pleasure in not seeing damned an Opera written 
by the Manager of the Opera-House,—it would have been such a con- 
solation to all the Rejected Operatives,—it would have been the prettiest 
hardship entailed on a great man ever since the time of that Speaker 
who was forced himself to put the question whether he had been guilty 
of bribery, and should be expelled the House, and had the pleasure of 
hearing the Ayes predominate. Je me méle with the affairs of the 
Theatre—they are in my diabolic province, you know. But if the 
Stage be the fosterer of Vice, as you know it is said, Vice just at this 
moment in England has very unattractive colours.” 

‘* Ah, wait till we break the Monopoly. But even now have we not 
the * Hunchback ?’” 

“* Yes; the incarnation of the golden mediocre: a stronger proof, by 
the hyperbolic praise it receives, of the decline of the Drama than even 
the abundance of trash from which it gleams. Anything at all decent 
from a new Dramatic Author will obtain success far more easily than 
much higher merit in another line; literary rivalship not having yet 
been directed much towards the Stage, there are not literary jealousies 
resolved and united against a Dramatist’s as against a Poet’s or a 
Novelist’s success. Every one can praise.those pretensions, however 
humble, which do not interfere with his own.” 

‘“‘Itis very true; there is never any very great merit, at least in a 
new Author, when you don’t hear the abuse louder than the admira- 
tion. And now, Asmodeus, with your leave, 1 will prepare for break- 
fast, and our morning’s walk.” 

‘** Oh, dear, dear London, dear even in October! Regent-street, | 
salute you !—Bond-street, my good fellow, how are you? And you, O 
beloved Oxford-street ! whom the ‘ Opium Eater’ called ‘ stony-hearted,’ 
and whom I, eating no opium, and speaking as I find, shall ever con- 
sider the most kindly and maternal of all streets—the street of the mid- 
dle classes—busy without uproar, wealthy without ostentation. Ah, the 
pretty ancles that trip along thy pavement! Ah, the odd country cousin- 
bonnets that peer into thy windows, which are lined with cheap yellow 
shawls, price £1 4s, marked in the corner! Ah, the brisk young law- 
yers flocking from their quarters at the back of Holborn! Ah, the quiet 
old ladies, living in Duchess-street, and visiting thee with their eldest 
daughters in the hope of a bargain! Ah, the bumpkins from Norfolk 
just disgorged by the Bull and Mouth—the soldiers—the milliners—the 
Frenchmen—the swindlers, the porters with four-post beds on their 
back, who add the excitement of danger to that of amusement! The 
various, shifting, motley group, that belong to Oxford-street, and Oxford- 
street alone. What thoroughfares equal thee in variety of human speci- 
mens! in the choice of objects—for remark—satire—admiration! Beside 
thee other streets seem chalked out for a sect,—narrow-minded and devoted 
to acolerie. Thoualone art Catholic—all receiving. Regent-street be- 
longs to foreigners, cigars, and ladies in red silk, whose characters 
are above scandal. Bond-street belongs to dandies and picture-buyers. 
St. James’s to club-loungers, and young men in the Guards, with mus- 
tachios properly blackened by the cire of Mr. Delcroix; but thou, 
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Oxford-street, what class can especially claim thee as its own? 
Thou mockest at oligarchies ; thou knowest nothing of select orders! 
Thou art liberal as air—a chartered Libertine ; accepting the ho- 
mage of all, and retaining the stamp of none. And to call thee 
stony-hearted !—certainly thou art so to Beggars—to people who 
have not the WHEREWITHAL ; but thou wouldst not be so respectable 
if thou wert not capable of a certain reserve to paupers. ‘Thou art civil 
enough, in all conscience, to those who have a shilling in their pocket ;— 
those who have not, why do they live at all ?” 

« That’s not exactly what surprises me,” said Asmodeus; “ I 
don’t wonder why they live, but where they live: for IL perceive 
Boards inevery Parish proclaiming that no Vagrant—that is, no person 
who is too poor to pay for his lodging—will be permitted to stay there. 
Where then does he stay ?—every Parish unites against him—-not a 
spot of ground is lawful for him to stand on. At length he is passed 
on to his own parish ; the meaning of which is, that not finding a decent 
livelihood in one place, the laws prevent his seeking it at any other. By 
the way, it would not be a bad plan to substitute a Vagrant for a Fox, 
and, to hunt him regularly, you might hunt him with a pack of re- 
spectable persons belonging to the middle class, and eat him when he’s 
caught. That would be the shortest way to get rid of the race. 
You might proclaim a reward for every Vagrant’s head: it would gain 
the King more honour with the rate-payers than clearing the country of 
wolves won to his predecessor, What wolf eats so much as a Beg- 
gar? What wolf so troublesome, so famished, and so good for 
nothing? People are quite right in judging a man’s virtue by his 
wealth ; for when aman has nota shilling he soons grows a rogue. He 
must live on his wits, and a man’s wits have no conscience when his 
stomach is empty. We are all very poor in Hell—very; if we were 
rich, Satan says, justly, that we should become idle. That’s the reason, 
you know, according to Hume, that an Established Church is idle; you 
feed it up to the chin that it may go to sleep and do no mischief.” 

‘* None of your ‘Slaps at the Church,’ or the Publishers of the 
‘Penny Magazine’ will be.at you.” 

‘“ No; my ‘ slaps’ give no information ; their truth is too stale: but 
what a very droll thing it is in your Ministers to take up all other people 
for publishing a penny paper, and then to set up a penny paper them- 
selves. One would think they were booksellers, and wanted the mono- 
poly in the way of trade. They cry stinking fish that they may hawk 
about their own haddock without rivalry ; they’ll sell cheese and candles 
next on the same principle. But a truce to general observations, letus 
become personal. You see,” continued Asmodeus, ‘‘ that elderly Gen- 
tleman crossing, with so musing an air, into Vere-street; his eyes bent 
on the ground, and his lips muttering as he goes. What think you, he 
is meditating ?—-No! you can never guess, He is an example of the 
education of a public school carried to its height, in order that you 
may then fairly judge of its utility in after life. In a word, that elderly 
Gentleman is making Latin Verses, It is the study, the occupation, the 
delight of his existence. His mind feeds upon longs and shorts, and 
hever commits a greater inconstancy from its mistress than attempting 
a flirtation with Sapphics, or a tempting Alcaic. Ever since he lett 
School he has so employed himself. He has large estates; he is of 
ancient birth, What are these to him? he knows nothing of the ‘ grata 
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arva,’ except in an elegy, nor of the ‘ venerabile nomen,’ except as a 
very tag-ending, to be found in the Gradus. Immediately after break- 
fast he retires to his Library, and begins perhaps a Latin Epistle jn 
imitation of Ovid; he corrects it in his walks, and copies it out fair 
after dinner. Business, pleasure, the pelting of the pitiless * Reform, 
the Bank Committee, the East India Charter, the indignation of the 
Planters at robbing them of the fellow-creatures whom they have 
bought and paid for, break not on his dignified repose. New books he 
sneers at with a sarcastic quotation: he has heard of Scott, and has put 
him in a Poem in the vocative case of Scotus. Byron he considers 
unclassical—the rest of Authorship is a world unknown—‘ Shadows, 
clouds, and darkness rest upon it.’ 

‘If he had not been educated to this ‘ tenor of the mind,’ you would 
say he was a monomaniac, and would hint at the skill of Sir George 
Tuthill. _ But how, as it is, can you blame him? nay, you must admire, 
you must revere. He is one among the few who fulfil to the letter the 
classical objects of your Universal Education. He was taught as a boy 
that Latin verses were the end and aim of human ambition,—he be- 
lieves as a man what he was taught as a boy. Is not this exactly what 
education ought to accomplish ?—to continue through maturity the 
studies of youth! Assuredly !—if the education of a Public School does 
not make a man write Latin verses all his life, it belies itself, and 
teaches nothing. Excellent old gentleman,—what a noble employment 
for a man of his years! With such an ear for a false quantity, his 
opinions must needs be prodigiously sound. What a pity that you have 
not more like him—and that your matured Etonians prefer deriving no 
profit at all from their education, than to study the useful art of linking 
dactyls and spondees— 

‘ Ergo hominum genus incassum frustréque laboret— 
Semper, et in curis consumit inanibus eevum.” ’ 

“ Why, what is this, Asmodeus ?—only think of the Devil railing at 
verses, and quoting Lucretius !” 

“* Lucretius ! Oh, he is our legitimate property !—the Monks con- 
signed him to us long ago—because being a Heathen, who wrote 
some sixty years before Christ, he did not write like a Christian. 
We have him below—safe and sound—a present from ‘ The Fathers.’ 
But now turn to that handsome Lady of a certain age—she in the 
grey silk gown—who moves along with so jaunty and careless an 
air,—that is a lady who committed a very singular action. As there 
are persons with one idea—she is a person of one action. She is 
an actress of talent; a young geritleman, just of age, fell in love 
with her some years since. He went about asserting that she was the 
most virtuous, and therefore, | need not add, the most calumniated, 
woman in the world. Pleased, perhaps, with the youth and inexpet!- 
ence of her lover, the Actress resolved to prove herself deserving of the 
good opinion of her which he had thus innocently formed. She refused 
him, therefore, all connexion save that of the purest friendship; but, 
nevertheless, she did not scruple to receive the most splendid jewels— 
bank-notes—a house in town—carriage, &c. Alarmed at the news of 
this expensive connexion, the parents of this gentleman (he had inherited 
his property from an uncle) hurry to town—they endeavour to open his 
eyes—they fail, The lady opens them herself. Among his other im- 
prudences, our young heir takes to races and gambling. He becomes 
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seriously embarrassed—ruin stares him in the face—he throws his 


affairs into the hands of his guardians in despair. At this time he 
receives the following letter from the Actress :— 


‘My dear young Friend,—I have been charmed with your inexperi- 
ence, and I am now about to give you wisdom. I am all that the world 
says | am, and what you assert I am not. But I am agreeable, good- 
natured, and generous, as a set-off to my errors, and to my greatest 
etror of all—my approach to my thirty-fifth year. Your relations are 
angry—your property is involved—you want money—and your guar- 
dians are cursing the artful minx on whom you lavished so titel: I 
drop them my best stage curtsey for their good opinion. Accompany- 
ing this, you will receive all the jewels you have ever given me—the 
deeds of the house—all the bank-notes, carefully pinned together, in a 
blue silk bag, of which I make you a present. The carriage only I 
keep, because I don’t well see how in a gentlemanlike manner you could 
take it back again. Don’t be ashamed of receiving these. I only took 
them as a loan, laughing in my sleeve at you all the time, and because 
I knew that if your young feelings did not exhaust their folly upon me 
they would on somebody less disinterested. The time has now arrived 
when you want these trifles; there they are; if I kept them it would be 
like taking goods under false pretences. You gave them, believing me 
the reverse of whatI am. Adieu! I would ask you to come and see 
me in my new part—but I think we had better separate for a year or 
two. Go abroad. Heaven bless you. 





‘ Yours, &c. *siae 


“ Did the young gentleman take back the effects ?’’ 

“ He took the letter to his father to show him how wrongly he had 
abused the Actress—and the father working on his vanity made him see 
what a fool he had been, No, the son did not retain the presents, but 
the father did, and wrote the Actress a very polite letter of thanks. 
The young man went abroad, and is probably by this time as wise and 
as avaricivus as his elders. You see how well on rare occasions a bad 
person can behave. It was vanity that made this woman love the éclat 
of seeming disinterested—and the very fact of being esteemed made her 
capable of being worthy of it. . . . But we have wandered too 
far up the street for characters,—we are just by Holborn—the shoal is 
lower down.” 

‘ Nay,” said I, ** look yonder; you see that thin, handsomish gentle- 
man—in the blue coat—there is something remarkably pensive in his 
appearance. What and who is he?’ 

‘A man who has just discovered that all the thoughts, hopes, and 
dreams of his youth were a delusion. He fell in love at twenty-three— 
the orthodox male age for the passion. His beloved was beautiful and 
devoted—they were exceedingly poor—they could not marry. He went 
to India; for fifteen years he toiled—he slaved—he braved the climate 
—he made money—and refusing all pleasure—denying himself all ex- 
pense, le remained for ever faithful to his mistress, for ever pondering 
over her image. He returns to England—he hastens to his long-loved 
Isabel—he finds her <6 

** Dead ?” 

* No, indeed !” 
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“* Married ?” 

‘* Much worse than either. Alive and single—and not 30 much 
changed by Time as he might reasonably have expected. — He js 
enchanted—he proposes—he marries,—and finds his ideal of his 
dreams—the goddess of his youth—a cross fiery shrew, who leads him 
the life of adog. So much for the sense of early attachments, and the 
wisdom of undying constancy ; and yet you poetical mortals will go on 
preaching up the beautiful notion of two people who know nothing of 
each other, except that they are young, fond, and handsome, moping 
away their better days, in order to obtain at last that disappointment 
which, in nine cases ovt of ten, will follow their marriage—as it follows 
the marriage of much wiser people than they.” 

* Ah! Asmodeus,” said I, ** rail not at the mysteries of the divine 
passion. Constancy has great charms—very great—especially in one’s 
mistress to oneself. Vice versd, it is certainly attended with ennui, 
But to tell you the truth, Asmodeus, [ am inclined to believe, that— 
notwithstanding all its delusions and deceits—a real honest and_pas- 
sionate love—if one could possibly procure such a thing—does more to 
dissipate the time agreeably than at least any other innocent amuse- 
ment.” 

‘‘ It was under the same idea,” said Asmodeus, “ that a friend of 
mine, a French Marquis, accepted the invitation of a Provincial Noble, 
who had a large family of grown-up daughters—mind that !—to spend 
some time at his country-house. The Marquis was known to be one of 
the most fastidious and difficult of the metropolitan elegants. His host, 
when they were travelling down together, began to consider with him- 
self how his guest was to be amused. 

‘We have excellent fishing in our river,’ said he, * and of a warm 
day we'll make parties; and while we boat on the river, tents shall be 
spread for us, and refreshments prepared among the woods. Quite a 
Boccaccio scene it will be!’ 

‘Ah! excuse me,’ said the Marquis with a shiver, ‘ I never fish.— 
Boating and tents! Oh! you little know my delicate constitution,’ 

* You hunt at least, Marquis ?’ 

‘ Never!’ was the emphatic reply. 

* Shoot ?’ 

* Shoot—No! mon cher,’ 

* Play at billiards?’ 

‘ Not a stroke!’ 

* At cards?’ 

* Never touch them !’ 

* Well, well’—said the host, considerably alarmed—‘ thank heaven, 
we have an excellent library.’ 

* Library! Do I look like a man who reads books ?’ 

* My God, then, what will you do to amuse yourself ?’ 

‘I, my dear friend? Oh, don’t trouble yourself about me. _ I shall 
give myself up altogether to seduction !’” . 

“ Agreeable intelligence to a pere de famille. But, seriously, I have 
a great mind to fallin love. If you were half such a devil as Mephis- 
topheles, you would find me out some gentle Margaret or another— 
beautiful, amiable—a sort of thing one could marry!’ 

“ Marry! What are you about? Can you meditate such a design ” 
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“ Why not?” 

“ Oh! there then we part for ever. Marriage either gets rid of your 
devils by the presence of an angel—ehem ! there’s a pretty play upon 
words—or else it supplies their place with one whose name is Legion.” 

‘‘ Pooh—nonsense! None of your old cant maxims about marriage, 
I know them all by heart—either the extreme of misery or bliss !—as 
if life had any extremes at all for more than a quarter of an hour to- 
gether. Depend upon it, marriage is nothing one way or the other— 
as they say of a parrot’s life in a cage—when one’s used to it. There- 
fore, oh Devil! I give you fair notice that I intend to fall in love; 
and I expect, through your aid, to have some very wild and piquant 
adventures in the course of my folly.” 

Asmodeus bowed; and, as we were now in Regent Street, stepped 
into Verey’s for a glass of ice. I followed his example. 

I know not how it is, but my frame is one peculiarly susceptible to 
ennui. There’s no man so instantaneously bored. What activity does 
this singular constitution in all cases produce! All who are sensitive 
to ennui do eight times the work of a sleek, contented man. Anything 
but a large chair by the fireside, and a family circle! Oh! the bore of 
going every day over the same exhausted subjects, to the same dull 
persons of respectability ; yet that is the doom of all domesticity. Then 

leasure! A wretched play—a hot opera, under the ghostly fathership 
of Mr. Monck Mason—a dinner of sixteen, with such silence or such 
conversation !—a water-party to Richmond, to catch cold and drink bad 
sauterne—a flirtation, which fills all your friends with alarm, and your 
writing-desk with love-letters you don’t like to burn, and are afraid of 
being seen; nay, published, perhaps, one fine day, that you may go by 


‘some d—d pet name ever afterwards !—hunting in a thick mist—shoot- 


ing in furze bushes, that ‘ feelingly persuade you what you are”— 
“the bowl,” as the poets call the bottles of claret that never warm 
you, but whose thin stream, like the immortal river,— 

‘“« Flows, and as it flows, for ever may flow on ;" 


or the port that warms you indeed: yes, into a bilious headache and a 
low fever. Yet all these things are pleasures!—parts of social enjoy- 
ment! They fill out the corners of the grand world—they inspire the 
minor’s dreams—they pour crowds into St. James’s, Doctors’ Commons, 
and Melton Mowbray—they Oh! confound them all!—it bores one 
even to write about them. 

Only just returned to London, and, after so bright a panegyric on 
it, I already weary of the variety of its samenesses. Shall I not risk 
the fate of Faust, and fall in love—ponderously and bond fide? Or 
shall I go among the shades of the deceased, and amuse myself with 
chatting to Dido and Julius Czesar? Verily, reader, I leave you for 
the present to guess my determination. You see the courage I have 
displayed, and the countries I have visited, towards dispelling ennui. 
You may say that I could have chosen a more respectable companion 
than a Devil. My dear Sir,—not if I had chosen from the higher 
classes, I assure you. 





(To be continued.) 
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PROPOSALS FOR A LITERARY UNION, 


In a former Number, we intimated a design of laying before the public, 
at our earliest leisure, a Scheme for consolidating one of the most 
mighty and gigantic powers that Knowledge could possibly bring to 
bear against the abuses of the World. There are two anomalies in the 
universal system of Society: first, that the producers of wealth, who, 
in one simple phrase, are the men who work, should individually be so 
poor; secondly, that the dispensers of power, who, in one simple 
phrase, are the men who write, should personally be so powerless. A 
remedy against the first anomaly has been discovered long since in Co- 
operation. If all the Operatives of England would unite in one body, 
supply each other, and support each other, the Revolution of the People 
would be accomplished at once. Wealth would be immediately at the 
command of those who produce it: all other classes of men would be 
obliged to make terms with the productive. Against the universal ope- 
ration of this vast and magnificent theory, there are many stubborn 
practical obstacles; the chief are in the ignorance of the mass of men 
who should be united. Where there is ignorance, there cannot be union 
to any considerable extent, because there cannot be instantaneous com- 
munication. 

The cure devised for the first anomaly, we now propose for the second, 
viz. Co-operation. Obstacles to it there are, no doubt—so there were to 
the formation of Religious Communities, to Municipal Institutions—to 
the stupendous scheme of Loyola, even to the incorporation of the 
harmless fraternity of Freemasons. Obstacles there are, no doubt, but 
not the greatest of all—Ignorance, The Persons to be united are pos- 
sessed at once of communication—they are the Masters of the Press. 
The reflection of an instant opens an immense field to our survey. 
Unite the chief body of literary men in one brotherhood—-bind them to 
the same object—swear them to the same cause, and what enemy could 
stand against them? It would be to our time what Printing was to the 
past—it would accomplish the objects of the Press—it would be a se- 
cond Press. If Union makes even a handful of common men so power- 
ful, what would it effect in the power of the ablest men in the state? 
the inventors of codes and systems, the parents of all legislation—the 
dispensers of all knowledge—the creators of all opinion, which is powet 
itself? The idea is so mighty, that no declamation can fill out its pro- 
portions. Never since the world began would there have been such an 
epoch as its first practical realization. 

It is obvious that to this, as to all institutions, there must be certain 
first principles—certain regulations, to which all must subscribe. We 
would propose, therefore, that there must be a code of political doctrines 


to which all should concur ; the Abolition of all Taxes on Knowledge, the 
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necessity of Universal Education, are the first articles of the creed. 
All Governments to be opposed to the utmost who are hostile to, nay, 
who trifle with, these principles. A council should be selected from the 
whole body, to propose and legalize other objects—when carried in the 
Council to become the law to the whole body. Thus the Council will, 
at the opening of every year, declare what measures are to be proposed 
—what principles promulgated—what ministers to be supported or con= 
demned. This Council to be balloted for every year: the smallest 
number possible for fair deliberation to be chosen, so as to exclude 
oratory, which is the bane of wisdom. A deliberative assembly can 
scarcely be too limited in number. 

All men who have written a work above ten pages—all men con- 
nected by literature with any newspaper or other periodical—are to be 
eligible—none others. This will induce able men to write. Fools in 
the body there will be; but no man connected with the press is despi- 
cable. Each member to subscribe yearly—or, as more convenient for 
the poorest, weeckly—a certain sum, according to his means, for the 
expenses of the Society: these will consist, principally, of support to 
any member of the Institution who may be in distressed circumstances, 
All persons prosecuted, while the laws against knowledge continue, for 
printing, publishing, or selling books—no matter of what nature—to be 
assisted in their fines, or during their imprisonment, by the funds of the 
Society. An especial Committee, established for the administration of 
the said funds. Branch Committees, in all parts of the kingdom, to be 
established at the discretion, and under the directions, of the Council. 
A Literary Committee to be appointed for the publication of such works 
(whether anonymous or avowed—whether appearing singly or in the 
form of periodicals) which it may be expedient for the Society to put 
forth. Motto of the Society—‘t The People.” The profits of these 
works, not likely to be inconsiderable, to be shared between the 
Authors and the Treasury of the Society; or the Authors (if they prefer 
it) to receive any remuneration agreed for by the Committee, and the 
profits of the speculation, as in the case of individual trade, appropriated 
to the common stock. 

It may be said that many eminent literary men, not professing the 
politics that advocate the popular interest, would be excluded from the 
Society. Doubtless; but those whom the Institution must incorporate, 
would, sooner or later, constitute the majority. No institutions can do 
more than embrace a majority, and all institutions must have laws 
which the whole of the community would be unwilling to adopt. Mean- 
while, the Society would be an active and united force—its enemies an 
inert and scattered one. 

There are two great failings in literary men as a body: the one is 
their jealousies of each other—the other their want of sympathy with 


the active objects of the mass of the people. They live too much in 
2ER 
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their narrow circle—they map out the world like the Chinese—their 
moral China forms the circle of their own little territory, inscribed in a 
square—and the rest of the universe is banished to the four petty 
corners left uninclosed. The Union we speak of would go far towards 
removing these faults. They might still exist, but would be no longer 
characteristics ; for, in regard to the want of sympathy, the very object 
of the Union would be to blend its members with all political changes 
and actual events; and, in regard to the jealousy, it may be noted that 
it is a passion rarely found among corporate bodies united against an 
enemy. Whigs are seldom jealous of each other, nor Tories either— 
Churchmen are not characterized by jealousy. A common interest is a 
mighty smoother of individual rivalries or dislikes, Our Institution 
would bring its members together sufficient to give the tie of fellowship, 
but not so closely or so constantly as to occasion that angry friction 
which takes place between minds that are brought into contact without 
having many points fitting into each other. 

The system of relief which would be incorporated with the system of 
union, would operate kindly upon the general dispositions of those who 
give and those who receive. Unlike private charity, it would neither 
flatter the vanity of the one party, nor gall the independence cf the 
other. It would be at once a fraternity of benevolence, and a league 
of power. 

By degrees, the current knowledge of literary men would thus be 
turned into actual use, and, the object being to enlighten the people, 
would flow constantly and readily into the widest channels, Thus the 
men of thought would gradually influence the men of action: that 
great principle which a Greek philosopher declared, if practicable, 
would realize perfect government. 

To prevent the danger of selfish interests mixing too largely (mix to 
a certain degree they must in all human communities) with the aims of 
the Society, a prudent degree of openness must be given to the resolves 
and meetings of the Council. Openness is the corrector of selfish 
interests, as air purifies the damps that settle in caves and hollows. 

As the Society gained strength in England, it would establish cor- 
responding bodies over the whole of Europe—of the world. It may be 
easy to see then how vain would be Holy Alliances and secret Diets. 
Were such a universal combination of the creators of opinion esta- 
blished now, could a handful of petty Princes make war against the 
Press in Germany? No. All the pens in Europe would svon put 
down all the swords of Kings and Field Marshals. 

Thus, briefly and concisely, have we endeavoured to chalk out the 
outline of a scheme which, if realized, would create the mightiest con- 
federation ever formed. We may be told that confederations are dan- 
gerous, Assuredly, the confederations of Princes to put down know- 
ledge are dangerous ; but the confederation of subjects to diffuse know- 
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ledge ?—No. The object would prevent the danger of the means—the 
knowledge the Society would diffuse would not allow the people to suffer 
any dictation but that for their own good. The moment the Institution 
became dangerous to the people (that is an Institution seeking to divorce 
its own interest from the interest of-the majority) it would fall — its 
only power would be derived from the blessings it effected. As Trajan 
gave a sword to one of his own subjects, saying—“ Draw this for me 
if I govern rightly, if not, against me,”—it would, in every book it put 
forth—every advance in knowledge that it made—give a weapon to the 
people which would protect it only while serving the people, and be 
turned against it the moment it became unfaithful to the trust. On such 
principles, confederations are not dangerous, except to bad government. 

That this scheme would be very much ridiculed at first is quite ob- 
vious; but, if once established, which ridicule would be most effective— 
that of the clever men or the dunces? It would require a hardy enthu- 
siasm, and an ample leisure in its first founders. With these qualities in 
its members, it would soon triumph. Engaged as we ourselves are, 
deeply and constantly, with a thousand daily objects, we have not the 
last requisite of leisure; and, hacknied as we are in many disappoint- 
ments, we have not perhaps (we frankly confess it—to a sufficient de- 
gree) the first requisite of enthusiasm. We can do no more than chalk 
out the original design—vague and loose as all outlines are—and sub- 
scribe our mite to its continuance, if it be ever seriously set on foot. 
When we say if, we own that to us, sooner or later, that supposition 
seems certain of realization. The more it is considered, the more 
practicable it will be found. Schemes once in print, never fail of 
finding speculators in action. Men, hereafter, will be sanguine enough 
to attempt what we have thus indicated—theirs be the honour of the 
execution—may they give us that of its conception ! 


A. 








HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day-stars ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle . 
From rainbow galaxies of Earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly 
Before the uprisen Sun, God's lidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 


Ye bright Mosaics! that, with storied beauty, 
The floor of Nature's temple tesselate, 

What numerous emblems of instructive duty 

Your forms create ! 


Hymn to the Flowers. 


‘Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane, most Catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned ;— 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves,—its organ thunder,— 
Its dome the sky. 


There as in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God,— 


Your voiceless lips, O Flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral Apostles! that, in dewy splendour, 
“« Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
Your lore sublime ! 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, 
* Arrayed,” the lilies ery—* in robes like ours ; 
** How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
** Are human flowers!” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist ! 
With which thou paintest nature's wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, Flowers! though made for pleasure: 


Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mort, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
And second birth, 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 

Priests, sermons, shrines ! 
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THE NYMPH OF THE LURLEI BERG.—A TALE. 


O Syrens, beware of a fair young Knight 
He loves and he rides wien oe? 


A croup of armed men were sitting cheerlessly round a naked and 
ill-furnished board in one of those rugged castles that overhang the Rhine 
—they looked at the empty bowl, and they looked at the untempting 
platter—then they shrugged their shoulders, and looked foolishly at each 
other. A young Knight, of a better presence than the rest, stalked 
gloomily into the hall. 

“ Well, comrades,” said he, pausing in the centre of the room, and 
leaning on his sword, ‘* I grieve to entertain ye no better—my father’s 
gold is jong gone—it bought your services while it lasted, and with these 
services, I, Rupert the Fearnought, won this castle from its Lord— 
levied tolls on the river—plundered the Burgesses of Bingen—and played 
the chieftain as nobly as arobber may. But alas! wealth flies—luck deserts 
us—we can no longer extract a doit from traveller or citizen. We must 
separate.” 

The armed men muttered something unintelligible—then they looked 
again at the dishes—then they shook their heads very dismally, and Ru- 
pert the Fearnought continued— 

‘“‘ For my part I love every thing wealth purchases—I cannot live in 
poverty, and when you have all gone, I propose to drown myself in the 
Rhine.” 

The armed men shouted out very noisily their notions on the folly of 
such a project of relief; but Rupert sunk on a stone seat, folded his 
arms, and scarcely listened to them. 

“ Ah, if one could get some of the wealth that lies in the Rhine !” said 
an old marauder, ** that would be worth diving for !” 

‘“‘ There cannot be much gold among the fishes I fancy,” growled out 
another marauder, as he played with his dagger. 

“ Thou art a fool,” quoth the old man ; “ gold there is, for I heard my 
father say so, and it may be won too by a handsome man, if he be brave 
enough.” 

Rupert lifted his head—* And how 2” said he. 

‘¢ The Water Spirits have the key to the treasure, and he who wins 
their love, may perhaps win their gold.” 

Rupert rose and took the old robber aside ; they conversed long and 
secretly, and Rupert, returning to the hall, called for the last hogshead 
of wine the cellar contained. 

‘* Comrades,” said he, as he quaffed off a bumper, “ Comrades, 
pledge to my safe return ; I shall leave ye for a single month, since one 
element can yield no more, to try the beings of another ; I may perish 
—I may return not. Tarry for me, therefore, but the time I have men- 
tioned ; if ye then see me not, depart in peace. Meanwhile, ye may 
manage to starve on, and if the worst come to the worst, ye can eat 
one another.” 

So saying, the young spendthrift (by birth a Knight, by necessity a 
Robber, and by name and nature, Rupert the Fearnought) threw down 
the cup, and walking forth from the hall, left his companions to digest 


his last words with what appetite they might. 
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Among the Spirits of the Water, none were like Lurline; she was 
gentle as the gentlest breeze that floats from the realms of Spring over 
the bosom of the Rhine, and wherever at night she glided along the 
waves, there the beams of the love-star lingered, and lit up her path 
with their tenderest ray. Her eyes were of the softest azure of a south- 
ern heaven, and her hair like its setting sun. But above all her charms 
was the melody of her voice, and often when she sat upon the Lurlei 
Rock by the lonely moonlight, and sent her wild song above the silent 
waters, the nightingale paused from her wail to listen, and the winds 
crept humbled round her feet, as at a Sorcerer's spell. 

One night as she thus sat, and poured forth her charmed strains, she 
saw a boat put from the opposite shore, and as it approached nearer and 
nearer towards her, she perceived it was guided by one solitary mariner ; 
the moonlight rested upon his upward face, and it was the face of man- 
hood’s first dawn—beautiful, yet stern, and daring in its beauty—the 
light curls, surmounted by a plumed semi-casque, danced above a brow 
that was already marked by thought ; and something keen and proud in 
the mien and air of the stranger, designated one who had learnt to act 
no less than to meditate. The Water Spirit paused as he approached, 
and gazed admiringly upon the fairest form that had ever yet chanced 
upon her solitude; she noted that the stranger too kept his eyes fixed 
upon her, and steered his boat to the rock on which she sat. And the 
shoals then as now were fraught with danger, but she laid her spell upon 
the wave and upon the rock, and the boat glided securely over them, 
—and the bold stranger was within but a few paces of her seat, when 
she forbade the waters to admit his nearer approach. The stranger 
stood erect in the boat, as it rocked tremulously to and fro, and still 
gazing upon the Water Nymph, he said— 

‘“Who art thou, O beautiful maiden! and whence is thine art? 
Night after night I have kept watch among the wild rocks that tenanted 
the sacred Goar, and listened enamoured to thy lay. Never before on 
earth was such minstrelsy heard. Art thou a daughter of the river! 
and dost thou—as the greybeards say—lure us to destruction? Behold 
I render myself up to thee! Sweet is Death if it cradle me in thine 
arms! Welcome the whirlpool, if it entomb me in thy home !” 

‘Thou art bold, young mortal,”’—said the Water Spirit, with trembling 
tones, for she felt already the power of Love. ‘‘ And wherefore say thy 
tribe such harsh legends of my song? Who ever perished by my art? 
Do I not rather allay the wind and smooth the mirror of the waves? 
Return to thine home safely and in peace, and vindicate, when thou 
hearest it maligned, the name of the Water Spirit of the Rhine.” 

“ Return !”—said the Stranger haughtily—* never, until I have 
touched thee—knelt to thee—felt that thy beauty is not a dream. 
Even now my heart bounds as I gaze on thee! Even now I feel that 
thou shalt be mine! Behold! 1 trust myself to thine element! I 
fear nothing but the loss of thee !” 

So saying the young man leapt into the water, and in a minute more 
he knelt by the side of Lurline. 

It was the stillest hour of night; the stars were motionless in the 
heavens: the moonlight lay hushed on the rippling tide:—from cliff 
to vale, no living thing was visible, save them, the Spirit and her human 
wooer. 
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“ Oh!”—said he, passionately,—* never did I believe that thy voice 
was aught but some bodily music from another world ;—in madness, 
and without hope, I tracked its sound homeward, and I have found 
thee. 1 touch thee !—thou livest !—the blood flows in thy form !—thou 
art —— but more lovely! Take me to thy blue caverns and be 
my bride ! 

a a dream from the sleeper, as a vapour from the valley, Lurline 
glided from the arms of the stranger, and sunk into the waters; the 
wave closed over her, but, beneath its surface, he saw her form gliding 
along to the more shadowy depths; he saw, and plunged into the 
waves ! 

The morning came, and the boat still tossed by the Lurlei Berg— 
without a hand to steer it. The Rhine rolled bright to the dewy sun, 
but the stranger had returned not to its shores. 

The cavern of the Water Spirit stretches in many chambers beneath 
the courses of the river, and in its inmost recess—several days after the 
stranger’s disappearance—Lurline sat during the summer noon; but 
not alone. Love lighted up those everlasting spars, and even beneath 
the waters and beneath the earth held his temple and his throne. 

“ And tell me, my stranger bridegroom,”—said Lurline, as the 
stranger lay at her feet, listening to the dash of the waters against the 
cavern—** tell me of what country and parentage art thou? Art thou 
one of the many chiefs whose castles frown from the opposite cliffs ?— 
or a wanderer from some distant land? What is thy mortal name ?” 

“ Men call me Rupert the Fearnought,”—answered the stranger. 
“ A penniless chief am I, and a cheerless castle do I hold ; my sword is 
my heritage ;—and as for gold, the gold which my Sire bequeathed me, 
alas! on the land, beautiful Lurline, there are many more: ways of 
getting rid of such dross than in thy peaceful dominions beneath the 
river. Yet, Lurline,”—and the countenance of Rupert became more 
anxious and more earnest—“ Is it not true that the Spirits of thy race 
hoard vast treasures of gems and buried gold within their caves? Do 
ye not gather all that the wind and tempest have sunk beneath the waves 
in your rocky coffers? And have ye not the power to endow a mortal 
with the forgotten wealth of ages ?” 

“ Ah, yes!’’—answered the enamoured Water Spirit. ‘‘ These 
chambers contain enough of such idle treasures, dull and useless, my 
beloved, to those who love.” 

“ Eh—em !”—quoth the mortal—“ what thou sayest has certainly a 
great deal of truth in it; but—but just to pass away the next hour or 
two—suppose thou showest me, dearest Lurline, some of these curiosities 
of thine. Certes I am childishly fond of looking at coins and jewels.” 

‘sAs thou wilt, my stranger,” answered Lurline, and, rising, she led 
the way through the basalt arches that swept in long defiles through her 
palace, singing with the light heart of contented love to the waves that 
dashed around. The stranger followed wondering—but not fearing— 
with his hand every now and then, as they made some abrupt turning, 
mechanically wandering to his sword, and his long plume waving lightly 
to the rushing air, that at times with a hollow roar swept through their 
mighty prison. At length the Water Spirit came to a door, before 
Which lay an enormous shell, and, as the stranger looked admiringly 
upon its gigantic size, a monstrous face gradually rose from the aperture 
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of the shell, and with glaring eyes and glistening teeth gloated out upon 
the mortal. 

Three steps backward did Rupert the Fearnought make, and three times 
did he cross himself with unwonted devotion, and very irreverently, and 
not in exact keeping with the ceremony, blurted he forth a northern sea. 
farer’s oath. Then outflashed his sword; and he asked Lurline if he were 
to prepare against a foe. The Water Spirit smiled, and murmuring some 
words in a language unknown to Rupert, the monster slowly wound 
itself from the cavities of the shell; and, carrying the sheil itself upon 
its back, crept with a long hiss and a trailing slime from the door, cir. 
cuitously approaching Rupert the Fearnought by the rear. ‘ Christe 
beate /” ejaculated the lover, veering round with extreme celerity, and 
presenting the point of the sword to the monster. ‘ What singular 
shell-fish there are at the bottom of the Rhine!’ Then, gazing more 
attentively on the monster, he perceived that it was in the shape of a 
dragon, substituting only the shell for wings. 

‘“* The dragon-race,” said the Water Spirit, ‘ are the guardians of all 
treasure, whether in the water or in the land. And deep in the very 
centre of the earth, the hugest of the tribe lies coiled around the load- 
stone of the world.” 

The door now opened. They entered a vast vault. Heavens! how 
wondrous was the treasure that greeted the Fearnought’s eyes! All 
the various wrecks that, from the earliest ages of the world, had enriched 
the Rhine or its tributary streams, contributed their burthen to this 
mighty treasury ! there was the first rude coin ever known in the North, 
cumbrous and massive, teaching betimes the moral that money is in- 
separable from the embarrassment of taking care of it. There were 
Roman vases and jewels in abundance; rings, and chains, and great 
necklaces of pearl: there, too, were immense fragments of silver that, 
from time to time, had been washed into the river, and hurried down into 
this universal recipient. And, looking up, the Fearnought saw that the 
only roof above was the waters, which rolled black and sullenly overhead, 
but were prevented either bya magic charm, or the wonderful resistance 
of the pent air, from penetrating farther. But wild, and loud, and hoarse 
was the roar above, and the Water Spirit told him, that they were then 
below the Gewirre or Whirlpool which howls along the bank opposite to 
the Lurlei Berg. 

 T see,”—quoth the bold stranger, as he grasped at a heap of jewels, 
—‘‘ that wherever there is treasure below the surface, there is peril 
above |” 

«Rather say,”—answered the Water Spirit—‘ that the whirlpool 
betokens the vexation and strife which are the guardians and parents of 
riches.”’ 

The Fearnought made no answer ; but he filled his garments with the 
most costly gems he could find, in order, doubtless, to examine them 
more attentively at his leisure. a 

And that evening as his head lay upon the lap of the Water Spirit, 
and she played with his wreathy hair, Rupert said, “ Ab, Lurline! ab, 
that thou wouldst accompany me to the land. Thou knowest not in 
these caves (certainly pretty in their way, but, thou must confess, 
placed in a prodigiously dull neighbourhood) ;—thou knowest not, I say, 
dear Lurline, how ch-rming a life it is to live in a beautiful castle on the 
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land.” And with that Rupert began to paint in the most eloquent terms 
the mode of existence then most approvedly in fashion. He dwelt with 
a singular flow of words on the pleasures of the chace: he dressed the 
water-nymph in green—mounted her on a snow-white courser—sup- 

sed her the admiration of all who flocked through the green wood to 

hold her. Then he painted the gorgeous banquet, the Lords and Dames 
that, glittering in jewels and cloth of gold, would fill the halls over 
which Lurline should preside—all confessing her beauty, and obedient 
to her sway; harps were for ever to sound her praises ; Minstrels to sing 
and Knights to contest for it ; and, above all, he, Rupert himself, was to 
be eternally at her feet—* Not, dearest Love,” (added he, gently 
rubbing his knees,) “ on these rocky stones, but upon the softest velvets 
—or, at least, upon the greenest mosses,” 

The Water Spirit was moved, for the love of change and the dream 
of Ambition can pierce even below the deepest beds of the stream ; 
and the voice of Flattery is more persuasive than were the melodies of 
the Syren herself. 

By degrees she allowed herself to participate in Rupert’s desire for 
land; and, as she most tenderly loved him, his evident and growing 
ennui, his long silences, and his frequent yawns, made her anxious to 
meet his wishes, and fearful lest otherwise he should grow utterly 
wearied of her society. It was settled then that they should go to the 
land. 

“ But, oh, my beloved,” said Rupert the Fearnought, “‘ I am but a 
poor and mortgaged Knight, and in my hall the winds whistle through 
dismantled casements, and over a wineless board. Shall I not go first 
to the shore, and with some of the baubles thou keepest all uselessly 
below, refit my castle among yonder vine-clad mountains, so that it shall 
_be a worthy tenement for the Daughter of the Rhine? then I shall 
hasten back for thee, and we will be wedded with all the pomp that befits 
thy station.” 

The poor Water Spirit, having lived at the bottom of the Rhine all 
her life, was not so well read in the world as might have been expected 
from a singer of her celebrity. She yielded to the proposition of Ru- 
pert; and that very night the moon beheld the beautiful Lurline assist- 
ing Rupert to fill his boat (that lay still by the feet of the Lurlei Berg) 
with all the largest jewels in her treasury. Rudolf filled and filled till he 
began to fear the boat would hold no more without sinking; and then, 
reluctantly ceasing, he seized the oars, and every now and then kissing 
his hand at Lurline with a melancholy expression of fondness, he rowed 
away to the town of St. Goar. 

As soon as he had moored his boat in a little creek, overshadowed 
at that time by thick brambles, he sprang lightly on land; and seizing 
a hunting-horn that he wore round his neck, sounded a long blast. Five 
times was that blast echoed from the rock of the Lurlei Berg* by the 
~ sew Dwarf who dwelt there, and who, wiser than Lurline, knew 
that her mortal lover had parted from her for ever. Rupert started in 
dismay, but soon recovered his native daring. ‘* Come fiend, sprite, 
or dragon,” said he, “ I will not give back the treasure I have won!” 





* On this part of the stream there is still an echo which repeats five times the 
Sound of a hunting-horn, 
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He looked defyingly to the stream, but no shape rose from its depths 
—the moonlight slept on the water—all was still, and without sign of 
life, as the echo died mournfully away. He looked wistfully to the 
land, and now crashing through the boughs came the armed tread of 
men— plumes waved—corslets glittered, and Rupert the Fearnought was 
surrounded by his marauding comrades. He stood with one foot on his 
boat, and pointed exultingly to the treasure. ‘ Behold,” he cried, to 
the old robber who had suggested the emprize, “ I have redeemed my 
pledge, and plundered the coffer of the Spirits of the Deep!” 

Then loud broke the robbers’ voices over the still stream, and mailed 
hands grasped the heavy gems, and fierce eyes gloated on their 
splendour. 

** And how didst thou win the treasure ?—with thy good sword, we'll 
warrant,” cried the robbers. 

“ Nay,” answered Rupert, “there is a weapon more dangerous to 
female, whether spirit or flesh, than the sword—a soft tongue and flat- 
tering words !—Away ; take each what he can carry,—and away, I say, 
to our castle |” 

Days and weeks rolled on, but the Mortal returned not to the Maiden 
of the Waters ; and night after night Lurline sat alone on the moonlight 
rock, and mourned for her love in such wild and melancholy strains, as 
now at times the fisherman starts to hear. The Dwarf of the Lurlei Berg 
sometimes put forth his shagged head, from the little door in his rock, 
and sought to solace her with wise aphorisms on human inconstancy; 
but the soft Lurline was not the more consoled by his wisdom, and still 
not the less she clung to the vain hope that Rupert the Flatterer would 
return. 

And Rupert said to his comrades, as they quaffed the wine, and carved 
the meat at his castle board— 

‘* | hear there is a maiden in the castle of Lirchausen, amidst the 
valleys, on the other side the Rhine, fair to see, and rich to wed. She 
shall be the Bride of the Fearnought.” 

The robbers shouted at the proposal, and the next day, in their 
sheenest armour, they accompanied their beautiful chief in his wooing to 
the Ladye of Lérchausen. But Rupert took care not to cross by the 
Lurlei Berg ; for Fearnought as he was, he thought a defrauded dragon 
and a betrayed sprite were hard odds for a mortal chief. They arrived 
at the castle, and Rupert wooed with the same flattery and the same 
success as before. But as one female generally avenges the wrongs of 
another, so Rupert was caught by the arts he practised, and loved no 
less ardently than he was loved. The Chief of Lérchausen consented 
to the wedding, and the next week he promised to bring the bride and 
her dowry to the Fearnought’s castle. 

‘* But, ah! dearest Unna,” said Rupert to his betrothed, “ take heed 
as you pass the river that your bark steer not by the Lurlei Berg, for 
there lurks a dragon ever athirst for beauty and for gold; and he lashes 
with his tail the waters when such voyagers as thou pass, and whirls the 
vessel down into his cave below.” 

The beautiful Unna was terrified, and promised assent to so reason- 
able a request. : 

Rupert and his comrades returned home, and set the old castle 
order for the coming of the bride. 
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The morning broke bright and clear—the birds sang out—the green 
vines waved merrily on the breeze—and the sunlight danced gaily upon 
the bosom of the Rhine. Rupert and his comrades stood ranged by the 
rocky land that borders St. Goar to welcome the bride. And now they 
heard the trumpets sounding far away, and looking adown the river 
they saw the feudal streamers of Lirchausen glittering on the tide, as 
the sail from which they waved cut its way along the waters. 

Then the Dwarf of the Lurlei Berg, startled by the noise of the trum- 
pets, peeped peevishly out of his little door, and he saw the vessel on 
the wave, and Rupert on the land; and at once he knew, as he was a 
wise dwarf, what was to happen. ‘ Ho, ho!” said he to himself, “ not 
so fast, my young gallant: I have long wanted to marry, myself. What 
if I get your bride, and what if my good friend the Dragon comfort 
himself for your fraud by a snap at her dowry—Lurline my cousin shall 
beavenged!” So with that the dwarf slipped into the water, and running 
along the cavern, came up to the Dragon quite out of breath. The 
monster trailed himself hastily out of his shell. ‘ And what now, 
Master Dwarf,” quoth he, very angrily ; ‘“‘ no thoroughfare here, I assure 
you!” “ Pooh,” said the Dwarf, ‘ are you so stupid that you do not 
want to be avenged upon the insolent mortal who robbed your treasury, 
and deserted your mistress. Behold! he stands on the rocks of Goar, 
about to receive a bride, who sails along with a dowry, that shall swell 
thy exhausted coffers; behold! I say, I will marry the lady, and thou 
shalt have the dower.” 

Then the Dragon was exceedingly pleased—“ And how shall it be 
managed ?” said he, rubbing his claws with delight. 

** Lock thy door, Master Dragon,” answered the Dwarf, “ and go up 
to the Gewirre above thee, and lash the waters with thy tail, so that no 
-boat may approach,” 

The Dragon promised to obey, and away went the Dwarf to Lurline. 
He found her sitting listlessly in her crystal chamber, her long hair 
drooping over her face, and her eyes bent on the rocky floor, heavy 
with tears. 

“ Arouse thee, cousin,” said the Dwarf, “ thy lover may be regained. 
Behold he sails along the Rhine with a bride he is about to marry; and 
if thou wilt ascend the surface of the water, and sing, with thy sweetest 
voice, the melodies he loves, doubtless he will not have the heart to 
resist thee, and thou shalt yet gain the Faithless from his bride.” 

Lurline started wildly from her seat; she followed the Dwarf up to 
the Lurlei Berg, and seated herself on a ledge in the rock. The Dwarf 
pointed out to her in the boat the glittering casque and nodding plumes 
of the Lord of Lirchausen. ‘ Behold thy lover!” said he, ‘* but the 
helmet hides his face. See he sits by the bride—he whispers her—he 
presses her hand. Sing now thy sweetest song, I beseech thee.” 

“ But who are they on the opposite bank?” asked the Water Spirit. 

“ Thy lover’s vassals only,” answered the Dwarf. 

“ Be cheered, child!” said the Chief of Lirchausen. “ See how 
the day smiles on us—thy bridegroom waits thee yonder—even now I 
see him towering above his comrades.” 

“Oh! my father, my heart sinks with fear!” murmured Unna ; 
“and behold the frightful Lurlei Berg frowns upon us. Thou knowest 
how Rupert cautioned us to avoid it.” 
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** And did we not, my child, because of that caution, embark yonder 
at the mouth of the Wisperbach? Even now our vessel glides towards 
the opposite shore, and nears not the mountain thy weak heart dreadest.” 

At that moment, a wild and most beautiful music broke tremulously 
along the waves; and they saw, sitting on the Lurlei Berg, a sha 
fairer than the shapes of the Children of Earth. “ Hither,” iL 
sang, “ hither, oh! gallant bark! Behold here is thy haven, and thy 
respite from the waters and the winds. Smooth is the surface of the 
tide around, and the rock hollows its bosom to receive thee. Hither, 
oh! nuptial band! The bridals are prepared. Here shall the betrothed 
gain the bridegroom, and the bridegroom welcome the bride !” 

The boatmen paused, entranced with the air, the oars fell from their 
hands—the boat glided on towards the rock. 

Rupert in dismay and terror heard the strain and recognized afar the 
silvery beauty of the Water Spirit. ‘ Beware,” he shouted —* beware 
—this way steer the vessel, nor let it near to the Lurlei Berg.” 

Then the Dwarf laughed within himself, and he took up the sound ere 
it fell, and five times across the water, louder far than the bridegroom’s 
voice, was repeated “* Near to the Lurlei Berg.” 

At this time by the Gewirre opposite, the Dragon writhed his vast 
folds, and fierce and perilous whirled the waters round. 

“ See, my child,” said the Chief of Lérchausen, “ how the whirlpool 
foams and eddies on the opposite shore—wisely hath Sir Rupert dismissed 
superstition in the presence of real danger; and yon fair figure is doubt- 
less stationed by his command to direct us how to steer from the whitl- 
00),.”” 

a Oh, no, no, my father !” cried Unna, clinging to his arm. “ No, 
yon shape is but the false aspect of a fiend—I beseech you to put off 
from the Rock—see, we near—we near—its base !” 

‘* Hark—hear ye not five voices telling us to near it!” answered the 
Chief; and he motioned to the rowers, who required no command to 
avoid the roar of the Gewirre. 

“ Death!” cried Rupert, stamping fiercely on the ground; “ they heed 
me not!”—and he shouted again ‘* Hither, for dear life’s sake, hither!” 
And again, five times drowning his voice, came the echo from the Lurlei 
Berg, “ For dear life’s sake, hither!” 

“ Yes, hither!” sang once more the Water Spirit—* hither, O gallant 
bark !—as the brooklet to the river—as the bird to the sunny vine—flies 
the heart to the welcome of love !” 

“ Thou art avenged !” shouted the Dwarf, as he now stood visible and 
hideous on the Rock. ‘“ Lurline, thou art avenged !” 

And from the opposite shore, the straining eyes of Rupert beheld 
the boat strike suddenly among the shoals—and lo, in the smoothest 
waves it reeled once, and vanished beneath for ever! An eddy—a rush 
—and the Rhine flowed on without a sign of man upon its waves. 
** Lost, lost!” cried Rupert, clasping his hands, and five times from the 
Lurlei Berg echoed ‘* Lost!” 

And Rupert the Fearnought left his treasures and his castle, and the 
ruins still moulder to the nightly winds: and he sought the Sea-kings of 
the North; they fitted out a ship for the brave stranger, and he sailed on 
a distant cruize. And his name was a name of dread by the shores on 
which the fierce beak of his war-bark descended, And the bards rang 
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it forth to their Runic harps over the blood-red wine. But at length 
they heard of his deeds no more—they tracednot his whereabout—a 
sudden silence enwrapt him—his vessel had gone forth ona long voyage 
—it never returned, nor was heard of more. But still the undying 
Water Spirit mourns in her lonely caves—and still she fondly believes 
that the Wanderer will yet return. Often she sits, when the night is 
hushed, and the stars watch over the sleep of Earth, upon her desolate 
rock, and pours forth her melancholy strains. And yet the fishermen 
believe that she strives by her song to lure every raft and vessel that 
— to the deluded eyes of her passion, one which may contain her 
lover 

And still, too, when the Huntsman’s horn sounds over the water—five 
times is the sound echoed from the Rock—the Dwarf himself may ever 
and anon be seen, in the new moon, walking on the heights of the 
Lurlei Berg, with a female form in an antique dress, devoutly believed 
to be the Lady of Lérchausen,—who, defrauded of a Knight, has recon- 
ciled herself to marriage with a Dwarf! 


As to the moral of the tale, I am in doubt whether it is meant as a 
caution to heiresses or to singers; if the former, it is to be feared that 
the moral is not very efficacious, seeing that no less than three persons 
of that description have met with Ruperts within the last fortnight ; but 
if to the latter, as is my own private opinion, it will be an encouragement 
to moralists ever after. Warned by the fate of their sister syren, those 
ladies take the most conscientious precautions, that, though they may 
sometimes be deserted, they should never at least be impoverished, by 
their lovers! 

Miro. 








SONNET. 


Sweet as the cry of Joy, or as the song 

Of tender birds,—like the beloved tone 

Of one who loves us—loved by us alone; 
Such are the honied accents of thy tongue: 
Like Orpheus’ lyre—so eloquent—so strong ; 

Such sounds the Muse herself might not disown, 

So speaks, harmonious, her most favoured son, 
And pours the rapturous tide of verse along. 

Oh! if fond love should once that voice inspire, 
And breathe the mingling harmony of sighs, 

The soul of such rare music ne'er could tire,— 
It speaks the extasy of Paradise. 

Sure, then, thy sweetness might a mortal move, 
And win, at onee, to more than mortal love, 
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YOUNG NAPOLEON. 


Tue great bell of Nétre Dame, its deep peals breaking on the quiet 
of the night, is heard through every street in Paris; and groups of 
citizens are standing silently in the streets, and solitary men, of martial 
step and military bearing, are pacing to and fro. The General, yonder, 
has lifted up his plumed hat to listen, and the veteran sentinel, his head 
bent forward, is leaning on his musket, as if expecting some distant 
sound; and in all places there is a mutual anxiety—a still, mysterious 
agitation ; and, as the day begins to dawn, the crowd concentrates, 
There they come—the living masses—but without tumult—without ex. 
clamation. Their eyes are fixed on one spot—their heads are stretched 
forward in one direction—not a word is spoken. The streets, the 
quays, the bridges, are encumbered by them—they pour into the great 
court of the Tuileries. Hark! there is one deep peal from the cannon! 
Every movement is arrested—every foot is stopped. Through the 
whole of that immense body the pulse of life seems to be stilled. 
Hark! another, and another—twenty —twentyyone—twenty-two! !! 
Lo! every voice is raised—every cap is in the air—the crowd has spoken 
by one mouth. ‘ Vive l’Empéreur !”—* Vive le Roi de Rome !”— 
“ Vive le fils de notre Général!” —* Vivant Napoleon et son fils !”— 
In that twenty-second peal, a new dynasty was announced to France— 
a vast future. And there are the women vowing the children in their 
arms to the young hero; and there is the fair-haired recruit, his eyes 
sparkling at the thought of distant campaigns under a new leader; and 
there is the bearded warrior murmuring of Austerlitz and Marengo, and 
weeping like a child at this last triumph of his chief. On every side 
couriers are departing—on every side telegraphs are moving. From 
Lyons, Lisle, Brussels, Antwerp, Bourdeaux, expressions of joy and 
homage are passing forth, and the air is pregnant with loyalty and 
felicitation. In every town throughout the empire, the artillery is 
pealing—from every ship that belongs to France the flag of triumph is 
waving—in every house and every window is the light of joy. The 
poorest chamber of the poorest cabin in the Faubourgs bespeaks the 
rapture of its possessor, and beams with as glad, if not with as bright, 
a flame as the princely hdtels of Paris. 

That people, the readiest in the world to be delighted, are in one of 
those paroxysms which are not unfrequent with them. This is the 
birth-day of Young Napoleon, to whom the largest empire that modern 
Europe has beheld is to be left as an inheritance. Let us now approach 
his death-bed ! 

Yes; the son of Napoleon is dead: and a few obscure articles in the 
newspapers have acquainted Europe with the death of him, whose birth 
was announced to her by one simultaneous roar of French artillery from 
the frontiers of Russia to the bay of Cadiz. Certes, of late years the 
play of events has been fortunate for politicians. It is something mar- 
vellous to perceive the strange fortuity with which many illustrious pet- 
sons have passed from the stage of public affairs, at the very moment 
when their existence ceased to be profitable, or might be considered 
dangerous, Napoleon himself died at St. Helena, when the revolutionary 
spirit of Europe seemed once more to menace the throne of the Bour- 
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bons. Queen Caroline of England killed herself by a dose of magnesia 
at a time when a monarch’s peace of mind depended upon her almost 
miraculous constipation. ‘The Grand Duke Constantine was cut off by 
the cholera when his extraordinary sympathy for the Poles was anything 
but convenient to his imperial brother. General Diebitsch, too, was 
taken suddenly ill, and expired in a few hours, when, while it was difli- 
cult to remove him from his command, it was necessary to give him a 
successor. And now, the son of Napoleon has just ceased to live, fallen 
the victim to a malady which began to declare itself at the same time as 
the troubles in Italy. Whocan murmur at the decrees of Providence, 
or require clearer illustrations of Mr. Pope’s philosophy ? 

Notwithstanding the constitutional spirit which has of late years ma- 
nifested itself in France, considerable affection was still felt there for the 
young Bonaparte, as well on account of the splendid recollections of a 
military empire, which it will take many years of a peace as glorious to 
efface, as from the feeling, still deeper and more intense, that a certain 
sympathy existed between the fate of this interesting prince, and the fate 
of France itself ;—a recollection that the same cloud had darkened over 
both; that the foes of the one had been the enemies of the other; 
that the same hands which hurled the King of Rome from his throne 
stripped France of her laurel. 

Napoleon Frangois Charles Joseph was born at Paris, the 20th of 
March, 1811. He had passed the age of twenty-one, by four months, 
when he died. 

Itis impossible to have seen his light and elegant form, his intelligent 
and melancholy face, without being touched by his fate. In that pale 
and pensive countenance might be read the history of his youth. His 


_ solitary musings upon the dim recollections of the past, his half magni- 


ficent, half melancholy dreams of an uncertain future, over which—to 
darken or illuminate—hung as a mighty talisman, the name of his father. 
A king without a throne, an Orphan even when in possession of both 
parents ;—the one chained to a rock inthe midst of the vast sea, in order 
that the world might be in safety,—the other revenging the former 
humiliation of her ancient house, by soiling in the dirt of vulgar amours 
the title she had received from the conqueror of Austerlitz and Marengo. 
On either side to which he looked there was aterrible glory or a great dis- 
grace. No marvel that his boyhood was much given to lonesome vigils 
and melancholy thoughts. 

Under what splendid auspices did the career of this child commence ! 
Sprung alike from the most august house of antique memory, and the 
most remarkable genius of modern times—uniting all that was most 
venerable in the olden day, with all that was most glorious in the present 
—containing in his veins the bloodof two Cesars, the fountain of two 
epochs—he stood the representative of a race, whose head seemed lifted 
as high into the Future, as its root was buried deep in the Past. The mo- 
ment of his birth appeared the fortunate crisis of his father’s power. 
Bonaparte had just bound the imperial diadem to his head by new 
laurels; nothing was wanting to his glory—and a son made his happi- 
hess complete. The scandal of the imperial court, which spared no 
relationship, not only gave his favourite sister Pauline to Napoleon, but 
also Hortense, the daughter of Josephine, whom he had married to his 
brother Louis. It was to hide the fruits of this connexion, said the 
world, that Bonaparte made the ‘marriage ; and his love for his brother's 
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supposed son, and that brother’s aversion to his wife, sustained and 
strengthened the report. Whatever was the truth, after the death of 
the boy, whose parent he was supposed to be, Napoleon immediately 
formed the resolution of procuring a divorce. It was then that he began 
to ridicule the saying of Alexander, which he had formerly affected to 
repeat, and seemed to consider that he should have done everything for 
France, when he had subjected her to a fourth dynasty. It is impossible 
to read the various memoirs of this time, without being deeply affected 
by the fate of the amiable and interesting Josephine. Where can we 
find a better specimen of an accomplished French woman, or of what a 
French woman would call a devoted wife? Remarkable for the most 
winning grace of manners, the most exquisite taste, the nicest per- 
ception of those trifling and artificial parts of human nature whieh 
teaches the word that will please the courtier—the gesture that will cap- 
tivate the mob—of a disposition indolent but kind; if not always nice 
in her choice of those she tried to serve, never willing to inflict an injury 
—saying or doing everything too with that air which the French so 
beautifully call atiachant ; there is but one picture drawn of her by all 
her contemporaries, and even jealousy seems to have spared the better 
days of a person whose end was so unfortunate. 

She was not, we must confess, punctiliously faithful to the bed or 
person of Bonaparte ; the conqueror of Italy, according to the Duchess 
D’Abrantes, seems, in this respect, to have been but sorrily treated. 
But Josephine was a French lady of fashion, such as the licentious 
reign of the Directory had produced. If she placed unseemly de- 
corations on her husband's brows, she worked, with the most affec- 
tionate gaiety, carpets * for his feet; she attended to his minutest 
comforts with the utmost zeal; she felt in his fame and fortunes 
the most enthusiastic interest, and in this respect, better than our 
English ladies of the same class—if she formed a caprice or two for a 
gentle cuirassier, she gave her husband the full swing of the cowlisses, 
But Josephine was to be divorced. All Bonaparte’s faults may be 
concentrated into this act, by which he was at once separated from the 
system he had formed, and the career he had traversed ; and transformed 
from the daring adventurer who had taken the lead in a new order of 
things, into one of those vieilles peruques which, up to that hour, had been 
the victim of his arms and the object of his ridicule. No fault is so 
absurd in a public man as that of confusing the nature of his position. 
His policy is simple as long as the situation in which he stands is so. 
As long as he is the decided enemy of one party, the decided friend of 
another, he never has any occasion to halt or to hesitate. He knows 
those from whom he must expect enmity, and those to whom he may 
naturally look for assistance. But the instant he complicates his rela- 
tions, every action and consideration becomes uncertain. He has some- 
thing to hope, something to fear, in every course he may adopt, and 
doubts, as to the manner in which he may be most certain to succeed, 
prevent that concentration of purpose which is so essential to success. 
Bonaparte was the child of new thoughts and new feelings, to which his 
genius had given a gigantic force, and of which he stood as the repre- 
sentative, before alarmed and astonished Europe. He had turned a ree 
public, it is true, into a military empire ; and round his throne stood 4 
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* See the Duchess D’Abrantes’ Memoirs. | 
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new aristocracy. But still he had hitherto ruled as an elder brother over 
a nation of soldiers ; and the titles he had given were so many orders of 
merit distributed to the most deserving of the people. He was not the 
Master, but the Organ, of public opinion ; and through him, as through 
a trumpet, spoke the warlike genius of the French. 

To those who possessed the ancient thrones, the wasted prerogatives 
and worn out genealogies of antique Europe, he was naturally opposed. 
They could not make peace with him without making peace with a prin- 
ciple at war with their own existence. As long as he saw this, his 
course was plain. His enemies were before him, and it was only in the 
sympathies that he could enlist against them, that he could hope to find 
allies. As the foe of the legitimate monarchs, he was ten thousand 
times greater than they ; but there was not a petty prince in Germany, 
whom he did not sink beneath, when he became a suitor for their alliance. 
The prestige which made him superior to other men was gone: even 
those around him felt their consequence diminished, and all the new 
names, and glories of France sunk into comparative insignificance, when 
it appeared that even Napoleon himself had coupled it with the antique 
blood of the enemy he had subdued ; and seemed to doubt the reality of 
his dignity, and to deem that his diadem could not be truly royal, until 
it was placed on the legitimate brows of a daughter of some ancient dy- 

nasty. The refusal of his alliance in Russia was an almost certain pre= 
sage of his subsequent defeat there, and the miserable policy with which 
he afterwards preferred consulting the interest of his Austrian father-in- 
law, to conferring liberty on Poland, betrayed all the errors le fell into 
from the falsity of his position. But still everything was outwardly fair, 
and there were not wanting those at St. Cloud, who. thought the star of 


_ the great Captain was never so high in the ascendant, as when he led to 


his throne of yesterday, Marie Louise, the illustrious daughter of the 
House of Hapsburg. 

The marriage, in its civil form, was celebrated on the Ist of April, 
1810, being on the following day confirmed and consecrated by the re- 
ligious ceremony which took place in the great gallery of the Louvre. 

One of the most ridiculous charlatanisms of Bonaparte, and one in 
which, singular to say, he was particularly successful, was a pretension 
to control the weather, so that whenever his cannon announced that the 
Emperor was taking a ride,*there was hardly a person in the whole popu- 
lation of Paris, who, whatever clouds were threatening, would not ven- 
ture out in the Emperor’s direction, without the protection of cloak or 
umbrella, 

So on these two days of his marriage it was mysteriously observed 
that on the Sunday when the Emperor was at St. Cloud, not a drop of 
rain fell there, though the streets of Paris were under a perfect deluge, 
while on the Monday, when the Emperor came to Paris, the clouds 
were so obliging as to wheel to the right about, and discharge their tor- 
rents on St. Cloud. Owing to this gracious manceuvre, the sun was 
enabled to shine in full splendour on the procession, and the fireworks 
had a clear sky at night to exhibit themselves in. “ L’étoile de I’ Empereur,” 
said the good Parisians, in the prevailing jargon, ‘* adeux fois prévalu 
contre les vents de |’équinoxe.” Many and anxious must have been the 
thoughts of Bonaparte during the time, in which the result of his ex- 
periment to obtain a family was yet unknown, He had sacrificed his 
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most ancient habits and his dearest friend to a hope, tie result of which 
depended on the wisdom of his doctors, and the puerperal chances of 
wedlock. 

For some time he is described as réveur and meélancolique ; at length 
the Empress was sick, and tlie court received the symptoms as a gene- 
ral signal for rejoicing. 

It was on the 19th of March, at seven o’clock in the evening, that 
Marie Louise felt the first pains of childbirth. Her sufferings were 
great; for some time her life was in danger; and she thus had the Op 
portunity of displaying that vulgarity of soul by which she has since 
been distinguished. There was a doubt whether it would be possible to 
save herself and offspring. Some queens in her situation would only 
have thought of being parent to a long race of illustrious kings ;—most 
mothers would too willingly have sacrificed themselves for the sake of 
their child, Maria Louise, however, had a very unsentimental regard for 
Maria Louise, and when she thought poor M. Dubois hesitated as to the 
course he should pursue—“ Parce que Je suis impératrice faut-il done me 
sacrifier!” exclaimed this heroic Princess. Bonaparte, with that exquisite 
tact which he frequently displayed on similar occasions, made a point of 
sinking the ambitious father in the affectionate husband, and it was only 
after he had comforted and caressed his wife, that he allowed himself to 
hear the cry, which must have contented and caused so many emotions,— 
the ery of his child, It was then that he might be seen in one of those 
accesses of natural joy, in which he forgot the emperor in the man, and 
pulled noses and ears, according to his ‘biographers, after a fashion the 
most engaging. 

Now he was at the couch of his wife, now at the cradle of his boy, 
and never did his prosperity seem so complete as at the moment from 
which it commenced to decline. 

I’rom this time the babe seems to have drawn a veil over the eyes of 
the great man. His own origin, a position the constant recollection of 
which was so necessary to the maintenance of his power, seems to have 
been absolutely and miraculously forgotten. Instead of the severe but 
frank and friendly soldier, he became the bourgeois Emperor, and sur- 
rounded himself with all the antiquated niaiseries of a Bourbon court. 
One sickens with the disgusting vulgarity with which he sought to fill 
his palace with a depraved but proud nobility, who despised him ; at his 
respect for the dames du chAteau and those who had, under the old 
régime, engrossed the privilege of riding in the royal coaches, But of 
his many follies, the most pitiable and contemptible was that of wishing 
to engage for his son the nurse of the Duchess d’Angouléme, in order 
that she might instruct the parvenu ladies of St. Cloud in all the 
courtly mysteries of Versailles. The lady had sufficient spirit to refuse 
the place, and the would-be Caesar had sufficient sense not to be offended 
by it. Is it not marvellous to find that the same man, who said at St. 
Helena, that the first sovereign who put himself at the head of the people 
would be the conqueror of the world, should have so lost sight of his 
philosophy in action, as to have forgotten that the man who had risen 
from the people, could not class himself with the kings they had com- 
bated, without foredooming his fall? When the bon mot uttered at 
the Concordat became afterwards a truth, the charm of Napoleon's 
destiny was gone. ‘The nation might look on in silence at what was 
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passing before their eyes, they might even, for a time, insensibly submit 
to it. But every respect that was exacted to the royalty of yesterday 
was more powerful than the strongest appeal that could be directly made 
in face of the royalty of ages. Bonaparte, for the last four years of 
his reign, pleaded the cause of the Bourbons; the people of a better 
day were not likely to feel long enthusiastic for the past in masquerade ; 
for a court which contained all the presumption exercised by high rank, 
without the respect due to historical recollections; of a court which had 
the pomp of that of Louis XIV. without its dignity ; the licentiousness of 
that of Louis XV. without its grace. 

Napoleon deceived himself when he imagined that he could inspire 
respect for the representation of that which had ceased to be respected 
in its reality; and even could he have got better performers for his 
chambellans and his grands écuyers, there were many to feel, like Gene- 
ral Delmas, that in order to make the picture of old times complete, 
there would still be wanting the millions of men who had shed their blood 
for the downfal of that which he weakly prided himself on re-constructing. 

To those who are anxious to know the interest that the Empress took 
in her child, we may observe,— 

‘* That every morning, about nine o’clock, the King of Rome was 
carried to his mother, who took him in her arms, caressed him for 
two or three minutes, then returned him to his nurse, and gave her 
attention to the newspapers, which she always took peculiar pleasure in 
reading. The child, becoming ennuyé¢, and anxious for the breast, 
was carried off by the nurse. At four o’clock it was the Empress’s turn 
to visit her son. She then descended into the apartment of the young 


~ king, carrying with her a little work of embroidery, at which she worked 


‘avec distraction.’ In about twenty minutes she was informed of the 
arrival of one of her masters, of drawing or music, and she mounted 
again to her own apartments.” 

A rare picture, this, of royal life! The Prince was less fortunate in 
his mother than his governess, Madame de Montesquicu, who proved 
her fitness for the eharge she had exercised over the King of Rome by 
following the discontented exile to Vienna. ‘There are many little 
anecdotes told of the young King’s infancy, which show an affectionate 
and engaging disposition ; nor does he seem to have been deficient in 
that firmness of character, which his father considered the only quality 
necessary to good fortune. 

He was always passionately attached to “the Emperor,” a title to 
which he was taught to pay great deference and respect; and on going 
to visit him, he would run before his governess, without whom, however, 
he was not permitted to enter Napoleon’s cabinet. 

“ Ouvrez moi,” said he one day to the officer on service, arriving, as 
usual, before Madame de Montesquieu. But the officer would not obey. 
“* Mais je suis le petit Roi,” said the child ; still the officer was inexorable, 
until his governess arrived, when he repeated, indignantly, ‘* Ouvrez, le 
petit Roi le veut.” But the little King’s fortunes were soon to undergo 
a change: and when on his road to Vienna, “ Al!” said he, crying, 
“ je vois que je ne suis plus le petit Roi—que je n’ai plus de pages.” 

Of the events of the hundred days, inclosed within the walls of Schén- 
brunn, it appears that neither the ex- Empress nor her son was acquainted, 
Nor, in spite of Bonaparte’s continued efiorts to obtain his wife and child, 
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did they learn—until every hope was gone—how near the steps of the 
imperial throne had been once again to them. Shortly after this Marie 
Louise departed for her government of Parma, and young Napoleon was 
removed from the care of Madame de Montesquieu and put under that of 
Colonel Maurice de Dietrichstein, to whom, except as an Austrian, there 
could be no objection. Little more is known of his youth, which was 
passed under the surveillance of the court of Vienna. 

The curious travellers, who eagerly inquired after the son of the great 
man, returned with divers stories. Some related that he was ambitious 
and talented, some that he was idiotic and priest-ridden. A. certain 
difficulty, as might be expected, was made in respect to those who were 
introduced to him ; and if the tale of Monsieur Barthélémy is true, every 
pains was taken to prevent his forming any opinions of his own. 
** Ecoutez, Monsieur !” said the grand master to the author, who was 
anxious to present his work, ‘“ Ecoutez, Monsieur! soyez bien persuade 
que le Prince ne voit, ne lit, n’entend que ce que nous voulons qu’ il voie, 
qu’il lie, quwil entende.” If such were really the policy observed, here 
is a new instance to be added to the many recounted in the * Arabian 
Nights,” of the utter impossibility of keeping the deepest retirement free 
from the thoughts that are forbidden. 

During the latter years of his life, young Napoleon was well ac- 
quainted with his father’s fame and fate, and felt a deep and enthusiastic 
reverence for his memory; nor was he, according to the best accounts, 
without some ideas of proving himself worthy of the race from which he 
sprung. The revolution in France finding him in this disposition, pro- 
duced an effect upon his mind which could hardly have been pleasing to 
the cabinet of Paris or Vienna. From that time he appears to have 
considered that a destiny becoming his origin might yet be open to him: 
from that time, until ove rpowered by illness, he gave himself up devo- 
tedly to his military exercises ; and his voic e, already waxing feeble, was 
perpetually strained to its highest pitch in giving the word of command. 
He kept up, since the late troubles in the Roman states, a secret corre- 
spondence with his cousin, the son of Hortense ; and, in short, whatever 
might have been the issue, appears, at the time of his death, to have 
been meditating some great design. The crowned king du peuple-roi, 
he had a rank which would have awakened and united the sympathies of 
Italy; and, at a moment when the conflict may hourly be “expected 
between the sovereign and the people, what a name and what a title was 
his to be signed to a declaration of war against the Holy Alliance of 
Misrule! Warned by the fate of his father, he might have forgotten the 
Emperor to copy the First Consul—and every spot on that sword, which 
was his only inheritance, have been obliterated by the blessings of man- 
kind. 

His death was for some time foreseen: and a little book, of which we 
have already availed ourselves, gives the following letter, written a short 
time previous to its taking place :— 

“ Apropos of Napoleon, his unhappy son is decidedly dying. Mal- 
fati, his doctor, who, at one time, gave me hopes, now says there is 
none. The Duke de Reichstadt is attacked by a pulmonary complaint, 
to which he is slowly falling a victim. The poor young Prince said the 
other day—* So young, and is there no remedy? ' My birth and death 
—these are all, then, that will be remembered of me!’ * * * 
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“ He is pitied, and will be regretted; he is good, affectionate, ana 
spirituel, and with a charming expression of countenance. The sacra- 
ment was to be administered to him this morning.” 

It was the 22d of July, 1832, at the Chateau of Schénbrunn—in 
that chateau—aye, and in that very room,—from which his father, then at 
the topmast pinnacle of his reputation and his power, launched his famous 
decrees,—in that very palace, and in that yery chamber, in which was 
signed the treaty which settled the marriage of Marie Louise,—the son 
of the great man—the idol of Napoleon’s heart and hopes—lay, in the 
bloom of his life andthe dawn of his fortunes, without a chance of cure: 
waiting, With gasping respiration, for the agony that was to be—his last. 
A hard and cruel destiny was his! Many hopes were crushed by his 
death in a wide world, and many tears were shed for him in the society 
where he was known: he had remarkable beauty, fine talents, a high 
and noble character, and a name that had been a marvel, and seemed, 
in the indecision of his fate, a mystery: few in the dawn of life ever 
collected so many sympathies around them. Reserved in his manner, 
melancholy and thoughtful in his air, his appearance maintained the 
interest which his situation so powerfully excited. Imagination will long 
dwell on what might have been his career, and the writer of these pages 
hopes to have excited some few melancholy feelings at its being so pre- 
maturely closed. 








EMBLEMS. 


Worps should be borne in music to thine ear 
If my deep wishes could be realized ; 
Thy sky of Being should be bright and clear 
As the rich diamonds by dull misers prized : 
And if unto that sky a cloud should come, 
It should be filled with Summer's gorgeous hues, 
Or morning gleams, that chase the dim night's gloom, 
And o'er the earth their air-borne joy diffuse :— 
Eternal verdure in thy path should be :— 
Spring- winds should whisper in thy hair ;—and birds 
Should cheer thee with their perfect melody, 
And Love be nigh thee with his low-breathed words,— 
Dear as a land-view from the calm blue sea, 
Where sapphire waves melt on the golden sand— 
Where the Spice Islands wave to breezes tree, 
As oceanward their viewless wings expand— 
Fair Girl !—all emblems fail, when I would wish for thee! 


Philadelphia. W.G, C. 
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OUR ANECDOTAGE.* 
(Now first published from Manuscripts.) 


XVIII. 


A REMARKABLE political character was the Rev. Henry Etough, the 
* Tophet” of Gray, that severest of literary caricatures. Originally a 
Dissenter, and never forsaking his first principles, except in being or- 
dained a clergyman of the Established Church, and accepting a “rich 
living, he was an electioneering creature of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
a very offensive personage to % frighted prelates, who called him 
friend!” His W higgism was of the warmest; a keen hunter after se- 
eret history’; and his incessant curiosity concerning political intrigues 
and characters acted on him like a mania. Having, on a delicate oc- 
casion, done a personal service to Sir Robert, his patron, with an eflu- 
sion of gratitude rarely indulged in by a wary statesman, promised to 
grant Etough whatever he would ask, imagining it would be some valua- 
ble church preferment. Etough only desired that the Minister would 
communicate to him a certain political secret which had long perplexed 
his curiosity. The favour was conceded, and was valued by Etough at 
the price of a bishoprick. 

The manuscript correspondence of Etough includes many singular 
inquiries, and occasionally some curious facts. We shall note some. 

‘* Mr. Walpole told me an anecdote relating to Sir Edward Seymour's 
being taken into the Treasury. Seymour was supposed to be concerned 
in plots then carrying on, King William gave him his choice of tak- 

ing his trial, or coming into the Treasury, and he wisely chose the 
latter.” 

It was an extraordinary juncture of political affairs which happened 
on the retirement of one sovereign and the assumption of the other; 
it distracted the divided parties, many of whom were in close correspon- 
dence with their opponents. Sir Edward Seymour, Cunningham tells 
us in his History of Great Britain, would have been a very great man if 
his probity or candour had been equal to his talents. Sir Edwand's poli- 
tical position reminds one of the scene in the Marriage Forcé of Mo- 
litre, where Alcidas gives Sganarelle the alternative of « cutting his throat 
or marrying his sister, 

Our Dissenting Whig gives a curious fact, which, I imagine, occurred 
in 1715 :—* The High Church had a clause to oblige all sorts of place- 
men and officers to own the inspiration of the Scriptures and the Atha- 
nasian doctrine of the Trinity. Addison, Old Rudge, and many or- 
thodox Whigs, in this voted with High Church.” The clause, notwith- 
standing, was thrown out. Since that day how many similar forced tests 
have been withdrawn or abrogated ! 

Etough has given us some curious information on historical memoirs. 
“There have been many wicked castrations of what we have, and total 
suppression of others. Lord Orford, Oct. 23, 1731, told me that he 
well knew many material passages were struck out of Burnet’s History. 
The first Earl of Anglesey composed in several volumes a History of the 
Irish Rebellion, of what was previous to it, and of all its consequences. 





* Continued from Vol. XXXYV. page 157. 
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His sons and grandsons becoming bigoted Tories, the work has been 
destroyed. The Anglesey family have ever been Tories. The old Earl, 
after the Restoration, went all the wicked lengths of the Court, and 
became thus engaged by many selfish and ambitious motives. Notwith- 
standing that he hated the Stuarts and all their designs, how greatly qua- 
lified he was for such a work, beyond all those of his age, is well 
known.” The first Earl of Anglesey was the editor of the first edition 
of ** Whitelocke’s Memorials, and, by omissions and alterations, took 
reat liberties with the text.” 

On “ Haynes's State Papers,” Etough has recorded an anecdote ho- 
nourable to Lord Salisbury, from whose manuscripts at Hatfield his 
collection was drawn. ‘ I have been assured that Haynes told Lord 
Salisbury that if he should go on publishing, and do it with impartiality, 
several things would appear highly prejudicial to the character of the 
founder of the family ; on which, with expressions of good sense and 
wobity, his Lordship enjoined him not to suppress a tittle.” 

On this subject there is a copious article, entitled ‘* Of Suppressors 
and Dilapidators of Manuscripts,” im the second Series of “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” vol. i. p. 132. The Earl of Anglesey, above-mentioned, 
appears, by Anthony A’ Wood, vol. iv. p. 16, to have written a“ Diary ” 
of his own, which, valuable as it must have been, was remorselessly sup- 
pressed. 

XIX, 

The following piece of sccret history informs us of the manner by 
which Sir Robert Walpole, at a most critical moment, came into favour 
with the King (George LL.) :— 

Sir Robert Walpole was, in the time of George I., Prime Minister in 
his Court, and very much detested by the then Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George II.) On the death of the King, he was, at the first Court 
that George II. had at Leicester House, as much disregarded as was pos- 
sible; but, by the following method, was in less than ten days respected 
and homaged by the whole Court. Lord Wilmington (Sir Stephen 
Compton), Speaker of the House of Commons, and favourite of the 
King when Prince of Wales, had a private conference with the Dow- 
ager* Queen Caroline with regard to her jointure. Lord Wilmington 
told her Majesty that he hoped to be able to obtain her fifty or sixty 
thousand per annum. Sir Robert Walpole, who had his advices very 
accurate of everything that happened then in private, being informed 
of this, on the Queen’s being willing to know from the other party what 
they thought she ought to have, applied to Sir Robert, who, after telling 
her Majesty that her jointure ought to be unlimited with respect to her 
merit, as she had sacrificed being Empress on account of her religion 
(for she had refused being married to the Emperor) ; but that as the na- 
tion had been involved in many wars, she could not exiger more than 
one hundred thousand pounds, which so effectually did his business, that 
in afew days he was at the head of the Administration.—(Told by Mr. 
Henley.) 

Coxe has alluded to this anecdote in his ‘* Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole.” He does not deny the fact; but, in honour of his hero, will 








* Sic in MS. It seems an inexplicable blunder to have called Caroline, the 
Queen of George II., Dowager, as her royal consort survived her Majesty. 
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not allow that the Queen had been only actuated by “ motives of sordid 
interest.” A number of circumstances, he adds, combined to influence 
her in favour of Sir Robert Walpole. 


xx. 

The late Harry Erskine was a great humorist and wit. Having 
gained a cause for a coal company, they invited him to a dinner on the 
occasion, and being asked for a toast, he addressed them in a style of 
surprising familiarity :—‘* Sink your pits, blast your mines, and dam 
your rivers!” This was the wit who inscribed his tea-chest with two 
words in Latin, Tu doces ! 

XXI. 

On the Presbyterian Calamy, and the Independent Neale, the histo- 
rians of two parties in our modern church history, Etough has dealt his 
impartial blows. ‘ The madness of the Kirk is intolerable; Calamy 
shows equal folly among the Dissenters. Considering the Church's 
wrath and oppression after James II.’s accession, they excuse their 
manner of accepting the Toleration, and boast of their not expelling 
their prosecutors when pressed and incited.” This Act of Toleration of 
the bigoted James II. was a political artifice to rid himself of the 
Church of England; for liberal as the spirit seems, it was granted to the 
Dissenters, that it might include the Romanists, which was the real but 
not the ostensible motive. ‘The Rev. Henry Etough, who was a fer- 
vent Whig, and as fervent in his love of historical documents, and who, 
as we have just seen, indignantly reprobated their castrations and sup- 
pressions, yet was such a partisan, that he could not endure to witness 
his favourite Rushworth confronted with the Royalist Nalson. It is 
well known that Nalson had formed a collection of State Papers, similar 
to that of Rushworth, but bearing on his side of the question. Two 
volumes only have been published, the author not having lived to con- 
clude his work. On this, Etough writes to his literary correspondent : 
‘* Mr. Yorke’s money was surely mispent in purchasing such a cargo of 
rubbish as Nalson’s papers; and your time is worse spent if thrown 
away in their perusal.” In this spirit has our modern history been com- 
posed,—to feed the passions of a party. Each one referring for his au- 
thorities to those who have written with his views, and on his side, and 
depreciating or concealing those of the opposite party. This mode of 
writing history, indeed, to use Etough’s own language, consists of 
‘“* wicked castrations and total suppressions.” We have hardly yet en- 
tered into the true philosophy of history. 


XXII. 

The precious nature of historical manuscripts, and the high value 
in which they were estimated, appears by a fact which deserves to be 
recorded. When Strype borrowed a manuscript volume of Sir Robert 
Cotton he always gave a bond of one hundred pounds as a pledge for 
its safe return, and when he had two volumes the bond was doubled. 
Several of these bonds exist after Strype had torn off his name. 


XXII. 

In the “Sloane Collection,” in the British Museum, Art. 4855, is 4 
box containing “ Donations.” In it is a manuscript book of “ Medl- 
tations on Theological Topics,” written by the left hand. The circull- 
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stance is remarkable from the occasion, which is stated by the late Dr. 
Glasse: it is the left-hand writing of a gentleman who fought a duel 
with a friend and killed him. The event so preyed upon his mind as 
occasionally to produce fits of insanity, and at those moments he would 
mangle his right hand in such a manner as to render it unserviceable, 


XXIV. 


I have read a fair manuscript, entitled ** Voyage d’Italie, 1574.” It 
was the Diary of some learned Frenchman; and though it contains but 
few new particulars respecting Petrarch for us, yet, being written nearly 
three centuries ago, these are to be valued for their authenticity. The 
writer was a man of good taste, as his pen and ink drawings of two 
heads of Petrarch evince him to have been. I shall give the extracts 
in their original idiom ;—they require some observation :— 

“ Tl alla demeurer & Avignon, od il devint amoureux d’une jeune fille 
nommeée Lauretta qu’il veit premierement en |'Eglise de St. Clair, le 
6 Avril, 1327, qui fut le Vendredi Sainct, étant lors de l’age de 13 ans, 
et lui de lage de 23 ans. [1] continua de l’aimer jusques A sa mort 
qui fut en lage de 34 ans; tellement qu'il l’aima |’espace de 21 ans 
durant le quel temps ayant escrit plusieurs Sonnets et aultres vers en sa 
louange soubz le nom de Laura qui revenoit mieux que Lauretta, aux 
allusions qu’il a faites en divers lieux de ses poemes, 11 continua encore 
de ’'aimer et écrire en son honneur et mémoire l’espace de dix ans aprés 
sa mort.” 

Our traveller visited the fountain near the church at Arequa, where he 
read the inscription cut in stone, which still remains; and from this 
spot he ascended the hill to the house of Petrarch. 

“ De ce lieu nous montames encore plus haut sur la montagne ot al- 
lames voir la maison du dit Petrarque, quia present appartient &-un gen- 
tilhomme Venitien. Et la dedans se montre par curiosit¢, l’anatomie 
d'un chat, qui est dans un cabinet od Petrarque faisoit son estude, et dict- 
on que ce chat ¢toit sien, lequel il aimoit, et en prenoit son plaisir, et le 
suivoit par les champs ou aultre lieu ot il alloit.” 

The cat of Petrarch had certainly an existence ; for an ancient Italian 
poet gravely alludes to Petrarch’s divided passion between his Cat and 
Madonna, and who only differed in the one always following him and 
the other always avoiding him. 

This ancient French traveller, curious as his inquiries, and inge- 
nious as his writing and drawings, prove him to have been, makes no 
allusion whatever to the much-controverted circumstance in the history 
of these lovers—of Laura being a@ married woman. This may serve 
as some sort of testimony against that well-known hypothesis of the 
Abbé Sade, who, for a particular purpose, and as an excuse for writing 
three heavy quartos, asserted that he was a descendant of the famed 
Madonna by her marriage with one of his ancestors. The maiden 
Laura is clearly described; but the tale of a romantic or criminal pas- 
sion would hardly have been forgotten, or omitted, by the writer, who 
has told that “‘He loved her to her death.” Our feelings have long 
been outraged at the idea of a respectable mother of eleven children 
practising every artifice of a finished coquette, or as the French Abbé 
styles it, according to his relaxed morality, ‘‘ Une coquetterie; inno- 
cente.” And wherefore? To keep alive the passions of a poet whose 
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celebrity was to be sacrificed to her vanity, and whose happiness was to 
be duped by the alternate frowns and smiles of an antiquated beauty, 
Lord Woodhouselee, whom Ugo Foscolo contemptuously calls “a 
Scotch critic,” published an “ Historical and Critical Essay,” nor was 
he the only one, to disprove the hypothesis of the Abbé Sade, and to 
vindicate the immortal lovers. Foscolo, without offering any new facts, 
or any argument, maintained the prevalent opinion of the modern Ita. 
lians. I have heard of a book printed at Avignon within these few 
years, Which I have not seen, which satisfactorily proves that. there were 
two Lauras, and that the Laura of Petrarch was of the house of 
Orange, and was not the Laura of the Abbé Sade. Be this as it may, 
it is rather curious, that five centuries should have closed over the his. 
tory of Petrarch and Laura, and our curiosity may yet be excited by 
some ambiguous phrases, some contradictory incidents, and above 
all, by the mode of explaining from an ancient manuscript the Latin con- 
traction plubs, whether it is to be read perturbationibus or partubus; 
in the one reading of the cause of her death, it will signify that her 
constitution was broken by mental inguietude, and in the other by 
child-bearing ! 

As for the house of Petrarch, Foscolo ventured to say that “ the 
house has disappeared, but the valley remains!” Poets too often 
deliver matters-of-fact in a rhetorical way, by which much is said and 
nothing is meant. A recent traveller (the late Duppa) assures us that 
** the house still remains without appearing to have undergone any ma- 
terial alterations since Petrarch’s time.” Duppa accompanied this 
account with a correct print and a plan of the house: the book-closet 
in which Petrarch died is marked in it. The drawing was made on the 
spot. It is similar to the designs which were published by 'Tomasini, in 
his * Petrarcha Redivivus,” printed in 1635. Probably there are some 
who might be curious to calculate the cost of the repairs of a house five 
centuries old. 

The chair and the closet, which are likewise engraven by Tomasini, 
are still in the house. The fountain of Petrarch, protected by a stone 
arch, is still filled with “ the soft waters of the Euganean hills;” a 
stream of inspiration for those who are inspired! The tomb in Arcqua 
is a large granite sarcophagus, reared by the affectionate care of his 
heir, and mounted on four low pilasters on an elevated base. ‘* And 
thus,” said Lord Byron, ‘ preserved from an association with meaner 
tombs,” 

** Here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius.” 


XXV,. 


The once famous Senesino, a castrato singer, having reaped his har- 
vest in our fields, retired to his native Sienna, and built a house and 
grounds in the English taste, and even furnished the apartments accord- 
ing to English fashion, This might have been considered as a grateful 
recollection of the country from whence he had derived the means; but 
there was more whim than gratitude in the retired singer, for he placed 
this inscription over his door— 

“ Coglionerie Inglese !” 
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An Englishman passing through Sienna was provoked at the graccless- 
ness of the old coxcomb, and in the night-time had painted in letters of 
gold an addition— 

* 4’un uomo senza Coglioni.” 
The following day, Senesino, “ as melancholy as a gibbed cat,” felt the 
reprimand, and effaced both the inscriptions. 


XXVI. 


One of the Yorkes, when at Malvern, in 1761, writing to a literary 
friend, gives the following anecdote:—* The Bishop of Norwich met 
with an odd fellow here, who is reputed a deist. This gentlemen thought 
proper to touch on some point of religion to his lordship, who, not 
choosing to enter far into the subject with him, said at last, ‘* When I 
think a man much in the wrong in an opinion I may pity him, but I can 
never be angry with him for differing from me. I never knew a man 
change his opinion for being kicked pown stairs.” ‘ Very true, my 
lord,” retorted the other ;” “ but I have known many a man do it for 
being kicked up stairs.” 

XXVII. 


Sir John Pringle, an eminent physician and President of the Royal 
Society, whose chief works, however, consisted of certain ‘* Discourses ” 
delivered from the chair, bequeathed a legacy of fifty pounds to Dr. 
Kippis, who was then employed on the “ Biographia Britannica,” with 
a view to theletter P. But the doctor turned out a heavy tortoise, who 
never reached his legator in the alphabet. There seems, however, little 
doubt that even a frigid biographer like Kippis is susceptible of the 
warmth of a legacy. 

XXVIIE 


I have read a letter from Lord Hervey, the “* Lord Fanny” of Pope, 
to Count Algarotti: the subject was on our English poets. His Lord- 
ship’s indifferent taste, or his little personal feelings, strongly predomi- 
nated, The name of Pope is not alluded to in the letter, but in a post 
script his lordship adds, ** I have forgotten to mention Pope, who, when 
he borrows from others, is tolerable.” Count Algarotti, intending to 
translate, or to quote, ‘Thomson’s poem to the memory of Newton, 
seems to have thrown Lord Hervey into an agony; and this contem- 
porary critic writes this account of the genius and estimation of the bard, 
“As to Mr. Thomson’s poem on Sir Isaac Newton, 1 beg you would 
not think of quoting anything from him, for he is an author so little 
esteemed, or rather so much decried by all people of good taste in this 
country, that it will not do credit to anybody that cites him as an au- 
thority for anything; he is an obscure, bombast, laborious diseur des 
riens.” How would Jamie have perspired had he been so unfortunate as 
to have seen the opinion of Lord Hervey! Even Pope might have been 
mortified at finding himself in the postscript, having been totally for- 
gotten in the letter. It is perhaps well that authors rarely see the pri- 
vate opinions of some of their eminent contemporaries. ‘lime avenges 
true genius; and when these private opinions appear it is usually ata 
day when they only rebound against the inept critics themselves. 
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THE AMERICANS AND MRS. TROLLOPE. 


AMERICA is a phenomenon in the history of nations. She has risen as by 
magic. What will be her zenith, and when she will attain it, is beyond the 
power of human sagacity to divine. Hitherto she has advanced without a 
single retrograde movement. Each year so mightily accelerates her pro- 
gress, that she must soon overtake, and even distance, the most formidable 
of her competitors. Oratory exaggerates, and we are often ealled upon to 
receive the glowing representations of the popular declaimer with many and 
serious deductions. But Lafayette’s account of his own impressions in his 
late visit to the United States, in the cause of whose independence, more 
than forty years before, he had volunteered his life and shed his blood, may 
be accepted as conclusive evidence, because it is a testimony which derives 
no colouring from the imagination, and is made by an individual more com- 
petent than any other to form an accurate estimate of the real influence of 
her grand revolution upon the destinies of America. All his speeches de. 
livered to the different public authorities breathe only congratulation and 
delight. The numerical increase, the prosperity, the industry, the practical 
liberty, and happiness of the people, their beautiful towns, their various 
works of art, their numerous canals, their cultivated lands, their flourishing 
cities redeemed from immense forests, scarcely-known before his time, their 
commercial enterprizes, their literary and scientific institutions,—all in turn 
excite his admiration and inspire his eloquence. Had they not existed, 
could he have addressed the Chamber of Representatives at Washington in 
such terms as these ?—* I assure you that I am fully sensible of my good 
fortune in being permitted, after a oes absence, to behold the immense pro- 
gress which this country has made in the arts of civilization; the admirable 
means of internal communication which it has established; and the sur- 
prising creations of which this city, whose very name is a Palladium, pre- 
sents an example ;-—in a word, to witness all the prosperity of the United 
States, which, while affording to the entire American continent a noble 
guarantee of the consummation of its independence, spreads throughout the 
four quarters of the globe the light of a superior political civilization.” 
Or couid he have taken leave: of the most august assembly America ever 
convened for the purpose of honouring an individual, in a strain of irony 
and insult like the following, which it would have been, had the objects of his 
commendations been no more than the visions of an imaginary Utopia ?— 
“ But a still higher gratification awaited me: in the miracles of creation 
and improvement which everywhere presented themselves to my eye; in the 
comfort so well appreciated by the people; in the rapid progress of their 
prosperity; in their security, public as well as private; in their habits of 
good order, the genuine consequence of liberty; in that national good sense, 
the sovereign arbiter of all differences ;—I beheld, with pride, the result of 
those republican principles for which we have fought, and the glorious 
proof, which must carry conviction even to the most timid and prejudiced, 
of the superiority of popular institutions over the degrading systems of aris- 
tocracy and despotism.” 

The impression of American independence, connected as it is with the 
astonishing augmentation of its power, is felt throughout the whole civilized 
world. For a long period, in several of the states of Europe, it excited little 
less than consternation. The mother country, converting rivalry into hatred, 
indulged in the most unseemly invectives against the children she had neither 
nourished nor brought up; and, so recently as the Addington administra- 
tion, Lord Sidmouth adduced the prosperity of America “ as an awful warning 
to Great Britain, never hereafter to colonize a new country.” Even Lord 
Grey, who outstripped all his compeers in enlightened and liberal views of 
the principles of domestic policy, could lend the influence of his great name 
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to favour a publication that was, from beginning to end, a foul libel upon 
the character of the government and people of the United States. Fora 
jong season, the periodicals, and especially the principal reviews, which 
jssued from the British press, kept alive the same baneful spirit. 

It is easier to account for this gross injustice towards an empire so like 
our own, that “it retains the same laws, the same customs, the same religion, 
and the same language” than to offer an apology for it. It was perhaps 
natural that those who had for centuries enjoyed the monopoly of the 
world’s commerce, should regard with feelings of jealousy ther new and 
formidable rival in the west; that those who fondly dream of the divinity 
which hedges round a king, should treat with scorn the sovereign people, 
whose haughty bearing and proud triumph might well perplex monarchs 
with fear of change; that aristocrats and nobles should stand amazed as 
they beheld the pillar of society reared in simple majesty, in utter contempt 
of their Corinthian capital; and that the clergy of every secular establish- 
ment should be horror-struck at the impiety which leaves Christianity with- 
out a church, and abandons a spiritual kingdom to its own resources. 

But chimeras and prejudices do not last for ever; time that changes all 
things wears out our enmities ; reason gains the ascendency over passion ; 
we feel and confess our errors; or, if too proud to acknowledge, we silently 
abandon them. America and Great Britain were rapidly advancing to this 
conciliatory point; a kindlier spirit breathed through the literature of both 
hemispheres. Burke had said half a century ago—‘‘ I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole people ; I cannot insult 
‘ and ridicule the feelings of millions of my fellow-creatures.” This humane 
and generous sentiment, so long forgotten, was beginning to operate, and 
its pleasing results were visible on many a page, when Captain Hall, tired 
of a peace establishment, resolved to recommence hostilities. His camp 
was followed by Mrs. Trollope, as a thing of course ;* one has reaped laurels, 
and the other has brought home spoils. ‘ Verily, they have ther reward.’ 
We may, however, venture to predict, that, in the main object which these 
writers have proposed to themselves, by their rancorous abuse of a form of 
government which justly commands the enthusiastic attachment of twelve 
millions of people, they will utterly fail. The spirit of political regeneration 
is abroad; and the nations of Europe will not much longer tolerate mo- 
narchical, republican, or any other despotism by which their liberties are 
sacrificed. They are not so senseless as to imagine that the measure of free- 
dom necessary to secure their civil rights and immunities as citizens, belongs 
to any form of government, but to just laws, and a constitution which will 
give them a legislative voice in the disposal of their property and the ad- 
ministration of affairs. Be it monarchy, be it democracy, it must invest 
them with that degree of political power which will raise them from 
the degradation of slaves, and give them equal Jaws and equal rights. If 
this be not granted, it will be seized. The decree has gone forth, that the 
many shall no longer exist, and toil, and suffer, and die, for the exclusive 
advantage of the few; and no ridicule of America, through the person 
of her President, no abuse heaped upon her legislative assemblies, her 
judges and her civil courts, her churches and her sects, or the manners of 
her people, will turn away the eyes of Europe from the example of her mild 
and glorious revolution, which has made her free, prosperous, and happy. 
The conservatives, we understand, are infinitely delighted with Mrs, Trollope ; 
she seems to have dropped from heaven as a god-send in their time of need; 
she tells them that she was converted from her seditious views and ten- 


— 








* We have no means of ascertaining, with certainty, whether this lady bea 
descendant of the famous Mrs. TPollope, who had the honour of giving birth to 
the still more famous Count Fathom, and whose exploits as the most feminine, 
gentle, and irreproachable of Suttlers, are immortalized in the Memoirs of her 
illustrious son, 
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dencies by her visit to America; and that nothing makes so good a Tory as 
a soidisant Radical. Captain Hall has propitiated them after the same 
fashion. He learnt to say his Whig catechism backwards in the school of 
transatlantic republicanism, and he too isarabid ultra. What a pity that 
the combined efforts of the faction, with these redoubtable champions at its 
head, were not able to arrest the Reform Bill in its progress, and to continue 
to Old Sarum and Gatton their vested rights; that they were not stil! 
allowed to say to Corruption—* Thou art my father!’ Mrs. Trollope fur. 
nishes a key to the principal design of her work in the preface. “ It is,” 
she informs us, “ to exhibit the influence which the great experiment now 
making in government on the other side of the Atlantic has produced on the 
principles, tastes, and manners of its domestic life. She leaves,” she tells 
us, “to abler pens the more ambitious task of commenting on the democratic 
form of the American government ; while, by describing faithfully the daily 
aspects of ordinary life, she has endeavoured to show how greatly the ad- 
vantage is on the side of those who are governed by the few instead of the 
many. The chief object she has had in view is to encourage her country- 
men to hold fast by a constitution that ensures all the blessings which flow 
from established habits and solid principles. If they forego these, they will 
incur the fearful risk of breaking up their repose by introducing the jarring 
tumult and universal degradation which invariably follow the wild scheme 
of placing all the power of the state in the hands of the populace.” 

We need not point out the discrepancy between the two statements which 
these sentences involve. We shrewdly suspect that both the work itself, and 
the preface, were got up at home for a purpose which did not occur to the 
author when she was writing her memoranda in the United States. We 
should like to peruse her manuscript in its original form; it would, we have 
no doubt, supply a curious commentary on her political conversion, The 
idea of attacking the government of America through the medium of its 
domestic manners, we are persuaded was an afterthought which, having re- 
solved upon, for reasons which she has not condescended to explain, she 
deemed it expedient at least to assume the feminine grace of modesty 
by professing to leave to abler pens the ambitious task which she had in fact 
imposed upon herself. What, we may ask, is her whole work but a running 
commentary on the democratical form of the American government? 
When she professes to trace its influence in producing the principles, do- 
mestic manners, and tastes of the people, what is this but deciding the ques- 
tion of its merits as compared with the governments of Europe? And has 
she not, in so many words, declared that the advantage is greatly on the side 
of those who are governed by the few instead of the many; and that it is 
‘a wild scheme to place the power of the,state in the hands of the populace ?" 
Of Mrs. Trollope’s utter incompetency to treat on any form of government, 
or to understand its operation in retarding and promoting the civilization and 
happiness of mankind, the volumes before us afford ample testimony; she 
is as ignorant of the constitution of her own country as she is of that of the 
United States, and defends Monarchy with as ill a grace as she condemns 
Republicanism. According to Mrs. ‘Trollope, where there is a king anda 
church, there is a heaven upon earth: where these are wanting, however 
well the government is adapted to the people, and however pure their reli- 
gion, all is “ jarring tumult and universal degradation." Her doctrine 
amounts to this,—that government conducted by the few, that is, Monarchy, 
produces a sound and healthy condition of morals and religion, with refine- 
ment of manners and delicacy of taste ; and that government carried on by 
the many, that is, a Republic, has a directly opposite tendency, and leads to 
results the very reverse. These are rather bold positions, but Mrs. Trollope 
thinks them sufficiently sustained by a reference to the domestic manners of 
America and Great Britain. We fear, however, that could the question be 
brought to this issue, and sufficient evidence adduced on both sides by com- 
petent witnesses, the conclusions would not be quite so favourable to Mrs. 
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Trollope’s hypothesis as she imagines ; but to this issue the question cannot 
be brought. Over manners and tastes, as has been abundantly shown by the 
experience of all ages and countries, governments exercise little if any 
control. Manners and tastes are conventional—their improvement is _pro- 
duced by wealth, and the leisure and luxury which follow in its train. 

The influence of governments on the principles and moral habits of a 
nation is indeed immense, and the difference between despotic and popular 
governments, in this respect, is just the difference between a nation of igno- 
rant and besotted slaves and a nation of enlightened and virtuous citi- 
zens. Just in proportion as nations can bear free institutions, they give 
evidence of the superiority of their intellectual and moral condition. 
America, at the time of her revolution, was, in some respects, in advance 
of all the nations of Europe. The intellectual vigour and moral habits 
of her people at that period were of a far higher tone than even those 
‘of the mother country. It is true they were not, in the European sense 
of the terms, either scientific, literary, or refined, but the characters of 
the first settlers were impressed upon their posterity. It was in the year 
1765 that John Adams thus addressed them:—* Let us read and recollect, 
and impress upon our souls the views and acts of our own more immediate 
forefathers in exchanging their native country for a dreary inhospitable wil- 
derness. Let us examine into the nature of that power, and the cruelty of 
that oppression which drove them from their homes. Recollect their amaz- 
ing fortitude, their bitter sufferings, the hunger, the nakedness, the cold 
which they patiently endured! The severe labours of clearing their grounds, 


' building their houses, raising their a samy amidst dangers from wild 
1 


beasts and savage men, before they had time, or money, or materials for 
commerce! Recollect the civil and religious principles, and hopes and ex- 
pectations which constantly supported and carried them through all hard- 
ships, with patience and resignation.” 

The descendants of such men, imbued with their spirit, and surrounding 
themselves with institutions in accordance with their principles, were pre- 
pared for freedom, and for that degree of it which, in any other country, 
would have opened the flood-gates of licentiousness, but which laid for 
them broad and deep the foundation of national greatness; and although 
this fact has been long rendered too obvious and palpable to be disputed 
with the least shadow of reason, Mrs. Trollope has drawn up her ** Bill of 
Indictment against the whole people,” chiefly with a view of depreciating 
that government, which, not only themselves, but all mankind, acknowledge 
has conferred upon them unexampled prosperity. 

She tells us, indeed, that she holds herself responsible for no more than 
she has seen, and that what she has described may be docal only. We 
imagine she must have put in this caveat for the purpose of shewing 
how adroitly she could elude its force, through all the other pages of the 
work. Is there any such qualification in the title-page, in the preface, and 
in the thousand instances of comprehensive generalization, which point not 
merely at the individuals of a particular district, but at ‘* the Americans,”— 
the people of all the twenty-four states,—the subjeots of the federal govern- 
ment. The spirit of this writer is that-of rancorous hatred against twelve 
millions of people, and their political institutions ;—a hatred as unnatural as 
it is unprovoked ; a cold malignity which chills the heart, and which ren- 
ders it insensible to all emotions of a humane and generous sympathy. She 
does not write in a passion; this might be endured, as we might then cha- 
ritably hope that she was labouring under the sense of some real or ima- 
ginary wrong; but her tone and manner indicate perfect coolness. So 
subtle is her enmity, that it mildews every sentence; her commendations 
imply censure; when she smiles she calumniates, and in her pleasantry she 
inflicts a wound. Even the compliments she passes on the few who shewed 
her kindness, expose them to the reproaches of their countrymen, and they 
Cannot accept her gratitude, but at the expense of their patriotism. 
Nov.— vo. XXXVI. NO. CXLIII. 2a 
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Mrs. Trollope makes great pretensions to superior delicacy and refinement, 
but the texture of her mind is essentially gross. There are stories in her 
book which offend modesty, and in her spite against prudery she indulges 
in something far less to be endured, 

On the score of manners, simply, as they regard the politesse of the social 
circle, and add agrace to the daily intercourse of life, the Americans may be 
all that Mrs. Trollope describes. But these may be traced to the operation 
of causes totally distinct from any influence which flows from their poli. 
tical institutions. America, be it remembered, is yet in her infancy, 
Refinement of manners is never the characteristic of new states, and it 
does not always advance with their age. In those countries where the 
greatest elegance prevails, there is generally to be found a disgusting 
contrast in the canaille, and the classes which are raised a little above 
them, and which form the immense majority of the population. This is as 
true under monarchical as under republican forms of government. In Eng- 
land, when monarchy was in its high and palmy state, and kingeraft had 
reached the very acme of perfection, the manners of the Court and of the 
aristocracy were such as would have thrown a modern exclusive or exqui- 
site into convulsions ; the accomplished Sir Walter Raleigh would have been 
pronounced a bore in our present circles of fashion, and a princely table, 
where forks were excluded, would have been an intolerable nuisance to the 
Mrs. Trollopes of the nineteenth century. 

The British colonists in America, before the revolution, were from necessity 
a race of industrious cultivators of the soil; knowledge they had of the me- 
chanical and useful arts, and piety such as they derived from their ancestors ;— 
ascetic indeed, but warm and elevated ; their morals were severe, and their 
love of liberty not merely a principle, hut a burning and inextinguishable 
passion, They had neither wealth, luxury, nor leisure; they lived by the 
sweat of their brow, and left the hard inheritance to their children. With 
the virtues, they had a certain leaven of the vices, inseparable from such a 
state of society; living in wildernesses or on the margins of their mighty 
rivers, or by the sea-shore, they had little intercourse, and, therefore, no 
refinement, At length, rising to commercial importance, their population 
rapidly increased. Then dawned uponthem the sun of Liberty, they achieved 
their independence, and had to found a constitution for themselves. The 
great experiment in government commenced; but their manners were un- 
changed; the same necessity for personal industry continued, and, as their 
numbers multiplied, they had to build towns and cities, to cut canals, and to 
root up forests. Not a hand was permitted to be idle. In addition to all this, 
the cares of legislation devolved upon them ; they had to follow their intrepid 
leaders up the steep ascent of political greatness, Thus their views were en- 
larged, their minds inured to thought: every one had a stake in the public 
fence, which he was anxious to uphold. To succeed in life, and to rise to 
consequence in the state, called forth all their energies, and we see the result. 
But have their manners remained stationary ? Of Washington Mrs. Trollope 
saw but little, nor does it appear that she was admitted to the best society during 
her sojourn there ; yet did not the capitol awaken her enthusiasm? and are 
there no proofs of advancement in the arts, those great refiners of social life? 
At New York are there no indications of improvement? Are not her mer- 
chants princes? Mrs. Trollope makes the incredible assertion that in Ame 

rica every class is occupied in getting money, and no class in spending it. 
What is this but a contradiction im terms? If trade and commerce flourish, 
if mansions are built and sumptuously furnished, if equipages roll along the 
streets, if public institutions are maintained, must not money be in perpetual 
circulation? Is not luxury even now creating a thousand artificial necess! 
ties. And what check does the government oppose to this? What is there 
in its democratic form that will arrest the progress of mind, and the conse 
— refinement of manners ? As soon agthe march begins will it not ra- 
er accelerate than retard it? Will not senators seek personal distinction ? 
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Will not all who have any share in public business, as soon as they have 
amassed sufficient wealth, naturally desire to make a figure inthe world? Are 
not men of science and letters rising into consideration in the United States ? 
It is true all these things are in their infancy; but they exist, and does not 
the dawn assure the perfect day? Useless splendour will, probably, never 
make its appearance in America. A class of society may never be found 
there answering to the description of our loungers at Brooks's and White's, 
and our magnificent club-houses. But is this desirable ?—what would they 
add either to the dignity or the happiness of a nation? It is certain that 
Mrs. Trollope saw little of America, and knows less. Cincinnatiis the gauge 
from which she takes her measure of the intellect and acquirements of the 
four-and-twenty states of the Union ; and yet, inferior as it must be in point 
of civilization to most if not all of them, where, in the whole extent of 
modern Europe, will she find a city of the same age, and under similar cireum- 
stances, that can compete with it? Of the American ladies she speaks dis- 
paragingly; their great offence in her eyes seems to be that they prefer the 
church to the theatre, and works of usefulness to the insipid morning calls 
and the tedious shopping of her fair countrywomen. She has given usa day 
as passed by a woman of America of the first class, and this she informs us 
is a specimen of the manner in which their time is usually spent. What 
would the ladies of America think, had she favoured them with a similar 
specimen of the daily employments of our fashionable e/egantes on this side 
of the Atlantic? It seems too that the coquetry of the fair ones in the United 
States is not to her taste. Miss Clarissa and Mr. Smith are to be sure 


- rather vulgar personages; but if the lady shirt-makers in America are 


somewhat squeamish, we can assure our readers that Mrs. Trollope is not. 
She would no doubt be excellent at a flirtation. Her graphic delineation of a 
visit the antique statue gallery leaves very little for the imagination to 
supply. 

We have a few observations to make onthe manners of the Americans in 
the more comprehensive acceptation of the term, involving principles which 
Mrs. Trollope denounces with her accustomed flippancy, and the odium of 
which she distinctly throws upon their government; these relate to the dis- 
soviating influence produced by the power of the state being placed in the 
hands of the populace, and the prevalence of a sectarian and irreligious 
spirit, arising from the want of a church establishment. 

_ All the Americans to a man are politicians, andas the business of the state 
is an everyday concern, different parties are brought into perpetual collision, 
which disturbs the harmony of the social circle, and gives a boisterous and 
almost pugnacious character to its familiar and daily intercourse. We be- 
lieve that this is‘a highly exaggerated picture. That the science of govern. 
ment and the working of its machinery should deeply interest a free people, 
whose prosperity as individuals depends upon the regularity of its operations, 
is natural ; and maintained within its due limits, so as not to suspend or ine 
terrupt the important pursuits of life, it is fraught with numerous advantages. 
It infuses vigour into the constitution, preserves in its proper sphere each 
power of the state, guards against the encroachments of ambition on 
the one hand, and the insidious influence of corruption on the other. It 
also draws forth the capacities of all of whatever rank or station, who 
are best qualified to serve their country, and gives full scope to the beneficial 
employment of their talents. The constancy with which the affairs of the 
nation, and especially the popular elections, are brought to bear upon Ame- 
rian intercourse, is a pledge that it will produce no practical violence, It 
isan atmosphere in which they healthily breathe, and not an occasional erup- 
tion from a voleano, which threatens their destruction. The “ Edinburgh 
view,” in an admirable article on this subject, has shrewdly observed, 
“ The insensible perspiration of a perpetual canvass going on throughout 
year, appears to have at least the merit of saving them from the crisis 

of our septennial excesses.” Notwithstanding her bold assertions, we de- 
mand of Mrs. Trollope the proof that the political excitement of the Ameri- 
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cans ever produces any mischiefs at all equal to those which frequently ac- 
company the elective franchise in Great Britain., Would it not be well i, 
she were to look at home ? 

The most outrageous, malicious, and inexcusable portions of these vo- 
lumes are those which relate to religion, It is difficult to conceive of any 
real reverence for religion existing in a mind capable of treating even the 
fanatical extravagances of its misguided followers with heartless levity. On 
these points, Mrs. Trollope’s fucts are exceedingly suspicious ; her comments 
absolutely indecent and revolting. In her zeal for establishments, and con. 
sequent hatred of all sectaries, she gives way to a pert, coarse, and prurient 
style of inuendo and description, which is as inconsistent with delicacy as it 
is with fairness and candour. But Mrs. Trollope, and those who abet her, 
may rest assured that the time is gone by when the vulgar abuse of dis- 
senters and sects will be accepted in lieu of argument, evidence, and, espe- 
cially as it concerns Great Britain, of that reform for which public feeling 
has been long and gradually preparing, and for which it is now waiting in 
an attitude, and asking in a tone, which cannot be misunderstood. 

We advise the zealous advocates of secular hierarchies to abate some- 
thing of their wonted arrogance. The history of Europe and the state 
of political churches now in existence have long opened men’s eyes on 
the question of the utility of such institutions. They have uniformly taken 
the side of tyranny in opposition to the civil liberties of mankind. The 
clergy of all established churches are ever found ranging themselves 
as spiritual janissaries around the thrones of absolute power; and Ame- 
rica owes its existence to the persecuting spirit of the church of England. 
Speaking of this period, Milton exclaims,—‘* What numbers of faithful 
and freeborn Englishmen and good Christians have been constrained 
to forsake their dearest home, their friends and kindred, whom nothing 
but the wide ocean and the savage deserts of America could hide and shelter 
from the fury of the Bishops!" Social equality was the primitive basis of 

Christianity. Exclusive establishments, wanting the essential spirit of the 
gospel, which this social equality naturally engenders, substitute in its 
place the spirit of intolerance. Mrs. Trollope almost weeps over the ravages 
committed by enthusiasm and fanaticism, while she is wholly insensible to a 
much worse evil, which is the legitimate growth of ecclesiastical domination. 
Compared with the dark malignant spirit of bigotry, what are the extrava- 
gances of enthusiasm and fanaticism? Enthusiasm has theglory of the sun 
to kindle up its mists and clouds with beauty ; fanaticism has thunder and 
lightning and meteors in its gloom, and the tempest which it threatens may 
be soon dispersed ; but bigotry is the palpable obscure, the solid tempera- 
ment of darkness mixed with drizzling rain: its pestilential vapours blast 
the lovely fruits of piety and goodness; while all noxious, all prodigious 
things, crawl forth and increase the horror of the night. 

Mrs. Trollope becomes eloquent on the subject of the conservative powers 
of a political church, a church supported by the state. Speaking of the 
church of England, she says, “ It is the bulwark which protects us from 
the gloomy horrors of superstition on one side, and the still more dreadful 
inroads of infidelity on the other." How much easier is it to make 
assertions than to prove them. Superstition delights in cathedral gloom, 
and has uniformly found its asylum in cloistered edifices; and what 
has made more infidels, and furnished them with more impious sophis- 
tries with which to justify their infidelity, than the ambitious and secu- 
lar spirit of the clergy? The only country in the world where all seets 
live in peace, where their rites and ceremonies inspire no alarm, is America, 
where they are total strangers to the civil government, and where religious 
societies, freely formed, have ministers of their own choice. Could America 
only possess a church establishment, according to Captain Hall and Mrs. 
Trollope, their sects and extravagances would disappear. We remember 
that this was the argument once employed by the Laureate in the “ Quarterly 
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Review.” To the divorce of church and state he traced “a pretty numerous 
crop of illegitimate sects, all — thriving upon the salutary and fostering 
neglect of the parent state." Dr. Southey was not aware that in Espriella’s 
Letters he had neutralized all the force of this argument, by publishing “ a * 
copious list of the different religious sects which had sprung up in England, 
under the fostering patronage, not of universal toleration, but of a national 
church, and an established religion ;" a list, by the way, containing all the 
principal sects which flourish in America, with a hundred others in their 
train. The Revivals and Camp Meetings are given by Mrs. Trollope as fair 
specimens of the state of religious knowledge and feeling in America; but 
with what justice? As well might we inslance the pranks and fooleries of 
Mr. Irving, and the jargon of unknown tongues, as an average sample of 
Christian piety in Great Britain. The state of religion in America is, in 
our opinion, one of the strongest arguments in favour of a perfectly free and 
independent exercise of divine worship, both uncontrouled and unsupported 
by the state. The theological treatises and sermons of the American divines 
are of the highest order of excellence. The clergy of all sects receive a 
liberal and classical education; and their character, talents, and usefulness 
are their sole recommendation to the people over whom they preside, while 
religious duties are more strictly and generally performed than in any other 
portion of Christendom. We have touched cursorily on some of the points 
which Mrs. Trollope has thought fit to introduce into her strictures, upon 
what she is pleased to call the “ Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
We have neither space nor inclination to follow her through the mass of 
flippancy, peevishness, and, we add, something still worse, of which her 
volumes are composed. A traveller possessing the least claim to fidelity or 
generosity, would have found something to admire and laud in the national 
character, literature, and institutions of an enlightened, free, and prosperous 
people. The country of Washington, Edwards, Dwight, and Irving,—to 
say nothing of a host of Patriots, Divines, Philosophers, and Literati, who 
would not suffer by comparison with the most illustrious men of the oldest 
and most civilized communities in Europe,—might surely have furnished" to 
an intelligent and candid observer matter far more instructive and valuable 


. than anything Mrs. Trollope has recorded. 


Gallantry and taste would prevent us from indulging hypercriticism on 
the work of a lady. Besides, we are largely indebted to our female writers, 
and cheerfully acknowledge the delight we have experienced in reading 
those works which have been characterized by all that is chaste, lovely, and 
beautiful in the female mind, and often by the highest display of wisdom, 
intelligence, and energy. Woman in her own sphere is always mighty; but 
when she descends from her elevation, and ceases to respect herself by re- 
jecting those proprieties with which she can never dispense without deduet- 
ing largely from her legitimate influence, conventional courtesy ought not to 
screen her from admonition and reproof. But we must close our strictures 
on Mrs. Trollope and her ‘*‘ Manners.’ We have not seen her novel, which 
is, we understand, to follow up the work of calumny which she has so 
laudably commenced in the present volumes. We have little doubt that her 
fictions will be quite as veracious as her facts, and that it will appear in her 
future biography that she distinguished herself by writing two very amusing 
romances, which, however, after a brief period, found their way to the tomb 
of all fhe Capulets. Already the Americans have learned to mitigate their 
indignation at the impotent libels thus unreasonably circulated to the pre- 
judice of their national character. “ It is the old woman's book,” they 
good-naturedly remark, and this is all the comment they trouble themselves 
to offer on the subject. 
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A SOJOURN IN THE KING'S BENCH. 


“e 





quaque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui :”— 


To the Author of ** Paul Clifford.” 


Sir,—It has long been my motto to put even calamity to its uses ; 
and [ am about to enforce it now by retailing, for your readers’ amuse- 
ment, some reminiscences of my own misfortunes. I know enough, 
Sir, of your avowed and published opinions upon certain parts of 
our social and legislative system, to feel assured that you will admit 
in your Magazine an illustration of those arguments you have urged so 
boldly, and have been the first to introduce through the medium of 
works of fiction. Paul Clifferd is, I believe, the first, and as yet the 
only really Political Novel in the language. 

Haydon, in his picture of the Election in the King’s Bench, has 
produced a performance of Hogarthian effect: he has laid open, with a 
master’s hand, the most prominent mysteries of that unhallowed den, 
and has exposed, as much as a picture can expose, some of its most 
frightful orgies, But striking as this performance is, it has not effecied, 
what a short sojourn in that gay metropolitan prison will inevitably 
effect, upon the mind of one not yet rendered callous by crime or un- 
principled by habit. An association with its profligate denizens, men 
of all grades and character, and of every variety of rank, from the 
noble spendthrift to the blustering bully of the “ prize ring,” will not 
fail to produce its due and salutary influence upon those, who are fitted 
to reflect upon, and profit by, the strange vicissitudes of human nature ; 
and he who can sustain the ordeal without contamination, will assuredly 
rise from the trial “* a sadder and a wiser man.” 

What procured for me a compulsory admission ‘* in bancum 
Domini Regis,” it boots not me to tell, nor you, Sir, to know. Sullice 
it to say, that the cunning machinations of one ‘ learned in the law,” 
and my “* very dear friend,” were mainly contributable to that unwished 
for consummation ; and should this paper ever meet his eye, I take this 
opportunity of telling him that he #3 failed in his object, and that he 
has enabled me to read an instructive chapter in the great book of human 
nature, for which I return him my best and most sincere thanks : he 
will understand me. 

The proprietor of a journal, to which I occasionally contributed, had 
sent me some admission tickets for Covent Garden, and I had arranged 
to go with my wife to see Miss Paton in “* Cinderella.” It was in No- 
vember, and we promised ourselves a high treat, in listening to that 
accomplished performer. I had been engaged all day, and had returned 
to my quiet home wet, fatigued, and worried. Here I found my usual 
kind welcome ; our snug parlour glowed warm and cheerfully in the 
blaze of a bright fire; the table was set out for dinner; my wife all 
smiles and affection, and our infant, (it was our only one,) in the sweet and 
gentle sleep of infancy, lay in the cot in a niche by the fire-place. Well 
do I remember this eventful evening, and the thoughts which then 
pressed almost to agony upon my brain. What, thought I, do I care 
for misfortune, for persecution, or for actual wants, so long as I have 
such a home as this to welcome me! My wife was watching my coun- 
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tenance ; and as she looked wistfully into my face, I saw the'tear gather 
on her eye-lash, as feelings similar to my own rushed to her heart: my 
own heart felt their influence, and I thought that I was, indeed, happy. 

— dinner was over, I received a note from my solicitor, which 
ran thus :-— 


“ Dear W.,—Come to me as soon as possible; I wish to see you 
immediately on very urgent business, and shall remain at chambers till 
seven o'clock. Your very sincere Friend, D. R. 


* Lincoln’s Inn, Thursday afternoon.” 


« What can be the matter, dear?” asked my wife, after I had read 
the note to her. 

“* Heaven knows,” I replied. ‘ I saw R in the morning, and he 
gave me to understand that this troublesome business of ours would be 
speedily arranged. However, I must go to him, as my presence is 
evidently necessary.” ~ 

My wife sighed. ‘* I wish, dearest,” she said, “ you had entrusted this 
matter to anybody but Mr. R . Ido not think he is acting honestly 
towards you; for, surely, he might have settled this business long ago.” 

I defended myold school-fellow and friend with a vehemence which 
almost offended even my proverbially quiet wife; and prepared to 
comply with the request in his note. 1 was leaving tlhe room, when she 
asked me if R knew that I was going to the theatre? I answered 
that he did, for he had mentioned something about joining us. 

“ Then you will come back together, perhaps ?”’ 

“ Most likely: at all events, I shall return as soon as I can.” 

And I hastened to Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Throwing myself into a hackney-coach, I desired the coachman to 
drive as fast as he could, and occupied the brief time of my’ journey in 
puzzling my brains as to the cause of this sudden injunction. I knew 
my friend to be somewhat given to exaggeration, and this “ urgent 
business ” of his might be nothing of importance after all. Still my 
mind misgave me; and I ascended the old-fashioned staircase of the 
chambers with a strong foreboding of approaching evil. The first glance 
I caught of my ‘“ very dear friend” added strength to my surmises, and 
the first words he uttered confirmed them. 

‘‘ T am extremely sorry,” said he, rising as I entered, “but I have 
made a sad mistake. 'o-day is the day for fixing the bail, and if you 
do not surrender, they will be the sufferers.”’ 

“ That they never shall.” I exclaimed: “ but what is to be done 2” 

* You must go to the Bench.” 

“ What! to-night ?” 

“* This very moment.” 

I was struck speechless, almost breathless. This was an alternative 
I had never anticipated—a misfortune I had never been prepared for; 
and the forlorn situation of my poor wife and child rushed upon my 
brain with a force that almost deprived me of sensation, I sank on a 
chair, and hiding my face with my hand, found relief in a fearful flow 
of tears. 

‘* Come, come,” said R——, “ do not give way thus: it is a mere 
matter of form to exonerate your bail; and we shall be able to release 
you in a day or two.” 
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His clerk at this moment entered the room; and afier receiving an- 
swers to two or three hurried questions, R said to me, ** We must 
lose no time, or we shall miss even this opportunity of saving the bail ; 
we must go directly to the judges’ chambers.” 

I rose mechanically, and prepared to follow my friend. I stopped 
suddenly, and asked if I could not go home first ? 

“* Not for worlds! We have hardly time to effect the surrender.” 

** What! cannot I then take leave of Margaret, and the boy?” 

** No; indeed, we have no time. I will go immediately to Mrs, 
WwW , and explain the whole affair to her, as soon as we have effected 
all that is requisite.” 

I believe I muttered an oath between my clenched teeth ; "but finding 
remonstrance useless, I passively followed my conductor, who hurried 
towards Serjeants’ Inn. Here, amidst a boisterous crowd of dirty 
lawyers’ clerks, each of whom was vociferating for some unwashed and 
congenial crony, or brawling for documents from the judges’ clerks, 
was the committal signed, which procured for me a welcome admittance 
into the King’s Bench; and as soon as my friend had obtained this 
necessary instrument, he very politely handed me over to a precise, 
powdered, snug, little gentleman, rejoicing in the mellifluous name of 
Gibbins or Tibbins, who was very comfortably enjoying his pipe and 
tankard at a coffee-house close by. The tipstaff, for such was his ap- 
pointment, took the warrant and his fee; the latter he put into his 
pocket, and the former he handed over, and myself along with it, to a 








tall, raw-boned Irishman, with only one arm; and in his custody | - 


walked off to my destination, whither I arrived a little before nine o’clock, 
and was duly admitted, after the payment of fees pompously demanded, 
an inhabitant for the present of the notorious borough of Tenterden. 
My agitation had, by this time, somewhat subsided, and I was enabled 
to observe the strange and, to me, novel scene, in which I was now 
destined to be an actor. As I was paying my fees in the lobby, I was 
recommended by one of the turnkeys to a vulgar, fat man, as a “* gen- 
tleman what could give me good accommodation for the night.” I 
followed him in silence through a sort of court-yard, behind the principal 
building in the prison, till he turned through an arched door-way into a 
kind of ill-fashioned, low, gothic passage, where, opening a door on the 
ground floor, I was suddenly introduced into a strange assemblage of 
my fellow-prisoners. Seated on mutilated chairs, broken benches, and 
other equally elegant couches, (I believe one fellow sat on an inverted 
earthenware pan,) I beheld some half-dozen vagabonds, enjoying 
themselves in a style which comported well with their abominable ap- 
pearance. The room, which measured about four yards square, with a 
low arched-roof—in fact, a mere cell—was full of tobacco-smoke ; and on 
the ground stood several pewter pots, some empty, others still containing 
a provision for a continuance of the evening's potation. In one corner 
sat a half-starved and squalid female, with a withered-looking child in 
her arms, (the wife and descendant of my “ fat friend,” as I afterwards 
learned,) and I presume the conviviality which I witnessed must have 
been no novelty to her, as she sat ‘* crooning” the poor peevish babe to 
sleep, with as much unconcern as if she were alone and out of a prison. 
As I gazed on this extraordinary scene, I felt a powerful disgust at 


the “ accommodation” which was offered tome. But I was not per } 
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mitted to ruminate long upon this addition to my misfortunes. My 
“ gentleman,” as the turnkey called him, (he was an insolvent butcher !) 
had no sooner intimated to his Peg, as the brute called his wife, that he 
had brought her a lodger, than up started the smokers to a man, and 
welcomed me to such comfortable quarters, with a heartiness which 
added extremely to my embarrassment. I scarcely knew how to act, 
At length I thought of inquiring the terms, as well as the tenour of the 
accommodation, to which I was thus impelled.—* Only half-a-guinea 
a-week, Sir; and Peg will do for you (here I observed * Peg” turn up 
her sharp nose) ; and you will only have to sleep two in a bed; and we 
have only three lodgers besides, and, Sir, this here gemman (pulling 
forward one of the largest of the smokers) is to be your chum and bed- 
fellow!” Lwas perfectly amazed and thunderstruck. ‘‘ Misfortune does, 
indeed, bring a man acquainted with strange bedfellows,” thought I; but 
before [ sleep in such a hole as this, and with such companions, I will 
venture upon a bivouac in the open air. Luckily, I had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to make an excuse for leaving such “ comfortable quar 

ters” for the present; and, leaving my jovial chums some money for 
more drink, I walked, as fast as 1 could towards the entrance of the 
prison, rejoiced at my\escape from a scene so repulsive. 

Chance directed me to the coflee-house—a place of which I was pre- 
viously ignorant. Here I found a very comfortable, though small, 
coffee-room, and, what cheered me more than anything else, it was 
occupied chiefly by gentlemen. I began to breathe again, and, calling 
for a pint of wine, I sat myself down ina corner, an attentive observer 
of all that was passing. When the waiter brought me my wine, he 
asked me if I slept there that night? ‘ Can 1?” I rejoined, ‘ Cer- 
tainly, Sir;—in the coffee-room?’ ‘ Oh! no matter, anywhiere for 
to-night,”—rather than that filthy den to which I had been first con- 
ducted; and you may really believe me, Sir, that the change from the 
butcher’s cell to the tables and benches of the ceffee-room, was a luxury 
which [ duly and dearly appreciated. No tired traveller ever rejoiced 
more heartily at the prospect of a clean and comfortable bed, than I did 
at my deliverance from my fat friend’s “* accommodation :” it positively 
rendered me almost reconciled to my lot. 

At ten o’clock, the coffee-room was cleared for the purpose of turning 
the tables and benches into the requisite number of beds. Of these, 
four were that night made up; and, although there was some small in- 
convenience in thus sleeping in a quadruple-bedded room, each had a 
bed to himself, as well as the satisfaction of knowing that he was the 
companion of a gentleman. Indeed, on the occasion to which this 
narrative refers, I had for my companions an Irish baronet, an officer 
in the Guards, and a very respectable, though unfortunate, English 
merchant—all of whom, like myself, made their entrée into the prison 
that same evening. 

[am one of those mortals who make it a rule always, and in all cases, 
to accommodate myself, as nearly as possible, to circumstances; and I 
can, from experience, sincerely recommend this rule as one possessing 
great advantages. There is much valuable and most useful philosophy 
in its practice ; and as man is, in his very nature, the mere Slave of cir- 
cumstance, it is much better to make a virtue of necessity, and to do 
that willingly and with a good grace, which must be done sooner or 
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later without it. In conformity with this plan of mine, I soon became 
reconciled to my lot; and as I never lose an opportunity of improving 
my knowledge of mankind, I became a close observer of the actors jn 
one of the most strange and varied scenes in the eventful drama of life, 
I was now the daily associate of lords and dandies, of rowés and gamblers, 
broken-down lawyers, profligate ‘‘ men about town,” dashing officers, 
extravagant and heedless younger sons, with unfledged chins, but with a 
knowledge of ‘ life” perfectly appalling. We had also two or three 
public chentidtets amongst us. I mean public as regards notoriety 
merely: two having achieved most flagrant crim. cons.; one being a 
public defaulter to a large amount; and a fourth having found his 
resting-place in the King’s Bench, after occupying another kind of 
bench in the blessed colony of Australasia, and that too, according to 
report, with no despicable éclat. I can assure you, dear reader, that 
our colfee-room society was by no means despicable; and were it not 
that it is surrounded by such very high walls, the place would be ex. 
tremely agreeable. As it was, a merrier set of devils I never saw, than 
the majority of those who frequented the coffee-room. The young men 
Were especially gay and joyous; and so long as they had money to 
spend, spend it they would—aye, Sir, with the spirit of a prince, 
Gambling is carried on amongst these young profligates, and amongst 
some of the old ones too, to an extent that would make the grim old 
marshal rave most lustily; but then it is done so orderly, and with so 
much hellish gentility, that it is perfectly harmless—except to the loser. 

Oh! it is a sweet and thriving nursery of roguery, this same King’s 
Bench! Let any young man find admission within its walls, and so- 
journ there for some two or three months, or even weeks, and if ie be 
not previously pretty well initiated into all the tricks and mysteries of 
the dark part of “ life,” it will neither be his fault nor that of his atten- 
tive preceptors. 

But what surprised me most, was the perseverance of some dozen of 
old stagers, who, rather than come to any arrangement with their cre- 
ditors, were resolved to spend their lives in the prison, and enjoy them- 
selves as well as they could. There were some dozen of these, several 
of whom had already spent nine or ten years of their lives in “ durance 
vile,” enjoying—l speak deliberately—literally enjoying a very tolerable 
income, and setting their creditors at defiance. ‘i'hese worthies, accord- 
ing to the rules of the place, are allowed to reside in the state-rooms, 
as they are called—a solitary building on the right of the prison-yard, 
and appropriated to state-prisoners, when there are any, and when 
there are none, the oldest prisoners have the preference of occupation ; 
so that it resembles, in many respects, an old-fashioned boarding-house, 
the inmates of which are upon very sociable terms with, and, from ne- 
cessity, well adapted to, each other. 

Excepting in the external appearance of the place, and the vigilance 
with which its massive portals are guarded,* the King’s Bench is as 


— 





* Amongst the numerous lessons, which the heedless acquire from an intimate 
acquaintance with the King’s Bench, there is none more forcible than that whi 
teaches the true value of money. The “ auri sacra fames” is the prevailing pass!” 
here amongst all the functionaries, from the burly marshal to the lowest turnkey. 
During ** term time,"’ any prisoner may procure a day-rude, by purchase of the 
marshal, and by the payment of the necessary fees to the subordinates. The price 
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little like a prison as may be. Let the stranger, who may find himself 
some fine morning in the airy court-yard, look round upon the busy 
crowd of racket-players, and detect, if he can, in the joyous and hilarious 
throng, any symptoms of imprisonment, Let him take a more extended 
view, and turn his gaze upon the broad, terrace-like promenade, which 
runs the whole length of the aforesaid yard, and he will perceive the 
same absence of care and sorrow, although there no boisterous pastime 
meets his eyes. He may now, if he pleases, walk with me into the 
coffeeeroom, and I will introduce him to Lord , Sir John ; 
Colonel -——, Captain , and some half dozen * honourable ’’—all 
honourable men,—whom we shall find talking of the result of the last 
St. Leger, and arranging their bets, it may be, for the next; some 
lounging over their breakfasts, for it is only two o’clock ; and others, 
with their legs on the benches, comfortably reading the newspapers,— 
the turf and hunting appointments, with the “ fights to come,” the list 
of bankrupts, and the police reports, engaging their principal attention, 
and giving birth to comments after the following fashion :—* I say, G., 
what do you think? Here’s Gully again laying great odds on Birming- 
ham.” ‘* No! the devil he is!” ‘ Aye, by jingo, is he! Why, I 
hear he won ten thousand upon the last Sullinger.” “ Very likely, for 
he’s a deep file.” ‘* Deep!—aye, as deep as Garrick.” Here another 
chimes in—** But what do you think of the fight to come between Tom 
Spring and Langan? Is it safe to bet, think you?” ‘ That’s as may 
be,” replies a knowing one. ‘J have laid on pretty thick upon Spring ; 
and I’ll now bet any one ten to one on the battle.” ‘ Done! done! 
done!” from half-a-dozen voices; and the knowing one registers the 
bets with becoming formality. ‘ Who do you think is a bankrupt ?”’ 
cries a roué-looking youth, with his dull eye still fixed upon the paper, 
but emitting a momentary sparkle at the fortunate discovery. ‘ Who? 
who? who?” is asked by nearly. every person present. ‘ That d—d 
Jew, M@—, the tailor!” ‘ Hurrah! bravo! well done!” and similar 
joyous exclamations follow this annunciation, and the utmost glee is 
testified at the intelligence. No one reflecting, or attempting to reflect, 
that most probably he had been, individually, extremely and most dili- 
gently accessary to the poor creditor’s failure. It would occupy more 
space than the most liberal of Editors could afford, and, to speak can- 
didly, much more than I would willingly wish to occupy, to describe in 
detail all the joyous pastimes and indulgences which the inmates of the 
King’s Bench are permitted to enjoy. If they have but “‘ the one thing 
needful”—no matter what may be their rank, or the nature of their 
ofience—they may live like princes, and exclaim, with that hero of 
bullies, the ** Ancient Pistol,”’— 
‘* A fico for the world and worldlings base!" 

Some years ago, when the Hon. Thomas C y, now long since 

thered to his whiverts fathers, honoured the Bench with his resi- 

nee, he engaged a suite of rooms, the same which form the further- 
most angle to the principal range of buildings; and, for his own con- 














—————— 





of this privilege, which, like every other privilege, is most gloriously abused, varies 
according to the circumstances of the individual, it being generally regulated by the 
amount of the detaining debt: but the marshal, although a devoted worshipper of 
Plutus, will not refuse reasonable terms, nor stickle about fractions. His myrmi- 
dous are equally amiable, and wonderfully accessible to the influence of gold. 
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venience, he removed the heavy, old-fashioned windows, and supplied 
their place with light and more elegant French ones, which are stijj 
extant, although somewhat patched and otherwise defaced. This high. 
spirited aristocrat, setting common decency, or, at all events, common 
honesty at defiance, held here his parties and his converzationes, which 
were attended by some of the most distinguished individuals in the king. 
dom. A pretty imprisonment this gay gentleman must have endured, 
when he enjoyed every luxury which money could procure ; and, ex. 
cepting in the important article of liberty, led as happy a life as he was 
wont to do in his own house ! 

The only privatién to which the inmates of the King’s Bench are 
formally subjected is the use of spirituous liquors. Wine and malt 
liquor they may swim in, if they please; but spirits, excepting as 
medicine, are strictly forbidden. It is, needless, however, to observe, 
that even these interdicted luxuries may be easily obtained by those who 
will pay for them. There are certain establishments, classically denomi- 
nated ** Tape-shops,” where spirits of every kind may be obtained, and in 
any quantity; and those who have sufficient boldness or ingenuity to 
traffic thus illicitly, have an opportunity of realizing no inconsiderable 
sum ; but, generally speaking, these dealers in ‘‘ ¢ape,” are sad scoun- 
drels, and may be classed amongst the very lowest of the prisoners. | 
am not quite sure but that my “ fat friend,” the butcher, occasionally 
traded in this line: he had the reputation, at all events, amongst his 
fellow-prisoners of the same class, of ‘‘ knowing a thing or two ;” and 
his villanous looks corroborated their suspicions: he was, in every re- 
spect, worthy of the notoriety imputed to him. 

These, after all, are only the lights of the affair; it has its shadows, 
also, and gloomy enough they are! Let any honourable-minded man, 
for an instant, reflect upon the outrage which his moral dignity receives 
by the mere act of imprisonment. How can we boast of independence 
and freedom, when the malice or knavery of another *, nay, even of our 
own footman, may hurry us at once, like a common felon, from the 
bosom of our family, and plunge us into prison! Nay, under many 
circumstances, the condition of the debtor is absolutely worse than that 
of the most atrocious felon ; for the latter, be his offence ever so heinous, 
will have his crime investigated before he is consigned to the dungeon, 
but the debtor may be hurried instanter to gaol, or, what is as bad, to 
one of those hellish dens of Jewish extortion and insolence, called 
Sponging Houses, without even the means of apprizing his family or 
friends of his misfortune. Legislation is a fine thing in theory and 





* The following fact was related to me by a gentleman upon whose veracity I 
can implicitly rely: it is a sweet illustration of the loveliness and utility of our 
precious law of arrest. A speculator, well known on ’Change, obtained intimation 
of a scheme at Paris, by which a large sum of money might easily be realized. He 
imparted his information to a relation, also a speculator, and with whom he had had 
many money transactions. His relation wished him joy of his speculation ; and 
they parted. The gentlerian had informed his relation that he intended to set off 
for Dover that same evening ; and he had scarcely reached his home, when he was 
arrested for upwards of 200/. at the suit of his relation! He was of course marched 
off to a sponging-house, where he remained till the evening of the next day, and 
was then liberated ; his conscientious kinsman having, in the mean time, anuc 
pated his speculation, and derived all the advantages of it. When he returned, he 
advised his victim to keep his speculations secret for the future,—tid/ he had accom 
plished them! 
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jn principle, and oh, Mr. Editor! where will you find a finer and a more 
hilosophical legislative code than the British? When the ancient 
British monarch, Howel Da, formed, in the tenth century, a systematic 
code of laws fur the benefit of his loving subjects, he did not contemplate 
the intricate rigmarole of proceedings which is now necessary to recover 
a simple debt of five pounds. Assembling the few wise and honest 
men to whom the government of the kingdom was then entrusted, he 
confided to them the enactment of such laws as were best adapted to the 
welfare of his subjects. Instead of a loquacious Parliament, he selected 
from amongst the pious and learned men of the country thirteen of the 
best and wisest of his subjects ;—to those he committed the rigid exami- 
nation of the ancient customs and institutions of the kingdom, with full 
power to form a set of laws adapted to the wants and welfare of the 
ople. With a judicious and discriminating eye they abolished every 
injurious and unnecessary enactment, and rendered more perspicuous 
and comprehensible those which had become confused and unintelligible. 
Thus, by a proper digest of the whole, a system was framed which was 
almirably adapted to the genius, the necessities, and the situation of the 
people. In this code there was no enactment so oppressively absurd as 
that which allows of the incarceration of debtors, nor any clause so 
absurd as to admit of a construction inimical to the claims of a defrauded 
creditor, Ifa man contracted a debt, his property was made available 
to its payment ; if he had no property, the creditor must have waited 
till he had, or have foregone his claim as a penalty for his heedlessness 
in trusting a pauper; and if there was any dispute, the matter was 
settled without any of the blessings which the wisdom of modern legis- 
lation has invented and showered upon us through the medium of the 
Court of Chancery. ) 

[ have heard many lawyers descant with much fluency upon the 
beauties and the philosophy of our statute-law ; and my “ very sincere 
friend,” R , Was always extremely eloquent in his eulogy on our happy 
system of jurisprudence. Apropos! I have usually remarked that these 
eulogistic sentiments are always in proportion to what is termed the 
“ respectability” of the lawyer; in other words, his knavery. Hence 
arose the enthusiasm of my “ very sincere friend, R ,” and his eternal 
praise of the philosophy of English law; and from the same cause 
springs all the gibberish of his fellow-labourers, in a vineyard so abun- 
dantly supplied with profitable produce. But I should like vastly to be 
informed wherein consists the philosophy of sending a man to gaol to 
enable him more effectually to pay his debts? Such an incongruous 
proceeding is favourable to the “ man of law,” because it puts money in 
his purse, and that, he thinks, is ‘* excellent good philosophy ;” but he 
knows full well that it is the very worst means of advancing the interests 
of the creditor, and the very best mode of completing the ruin of the 
debtor. I will ask him—the “ man of law,” 1 mean—one question, 
“ Did he ever know either the means or morals of a debtor improved by 
incarceration in a prison?” He will be a bold man to answer in the 
aflirmative ; for he must be well aware that the very reverse is the fact. 
There is indeed so manifest and glaring an inconsistency in dragging 
away a man from his business, and thus divesting him of the means of 
retrieving his losses, that none but a despotic or heedless government 
would ever have thought of perpetrating such folly. Not only does this 
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legal measure afford the greatest facility for the indulgence of revengefy 
malice, but it, at the same time, enables the really fraudulent debtor to 
cheat his creditor without limitation ; and the only benefits which accrue 
from it, are the enrichment of the lawyers, and the opportunity which 
litigation affords to courts of law, with all their formality, of maintainin 
their judges in scarlet and ermine, and their subordinate functionaries 
in fees and insolence. ‘The very stipendiary who bawls “ Silence in the 
court!” is paid and supported by the hard-wrung fees of the unfortunate 
debtor. So is the vagabond bailiff, and his still more vagabond * fo]. 
lower.” ‘The whole system, in short, is one of hardship and oppression 
on the one hand, and of absurdity and injustice on the other *; and, as 
might be of course expected, it flourishes most prosperously, and will 
continue to flourish so long as lawyers and theoretical statesmen are 
interested in its perpetuity. 

Bad and absurd as this law is in its operation upon the pecuniary 
condition of its victim, I question whether it has not a much more 
disastrous effect upon his moral and general character. Mr. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield could, perhaps, impart to us some instructive informa. 
tion illustrative of the influence of imprisonment upon the human mind; 
but we do not require the evidence of that enthusiastic, and somewhat 
visionary, expounder of the abuses of our criminallaw to point out 
what must be sufficiently obvious to every man of common observation, 
To the high-minded, generous, and extravagant youth, whose offence 
has originated in the too heedless indulgence of feelings, of themselves, 
and under proper control, absolutely estimable, the disgrace of impri- 
sonment is not easily obliterated ; and his entrance into prison is usually 
accomplished under such a state of reckless despondency and sorrow, as 
is most favourable to his complete ruin. Already has his character 
reccived a fearful shock by the very act of his arrest; and the désagré- 
mens of his situation are not much alleviated by his temporary residence 
in a sponging-house, where, if he chance to be alone, Le has abundant 
leisure to reflect upon his misfortunes, and no trifling opportunity of 
witnessing and enduring the vulgar familiarity and slang of his keeper, 
or his wife. If he is a novice in such matters, his sharp and watchful 
host—who has previously impressed upon him the great desire which he 
has that he should make himself at home—is profuse in his consolation ; 
and, by well-practised skill, he continues to obtain such information as may 
be of service to him. If he ascertain that his inmate has any prospect 
of forthcoming property, he has so good an opinion of his honour, and 
so forth, that he has some little trinkets, or some wine, or some other 





* Amongst the not least oppressive burdens connected with the law of arrest, 
are those imposed by sheriffs’ officers,—a set of men whose every exertion is exer- 
cised in plundering the unfortunate. The unblushing extortions of these remorse- 
less harpies are scarcely credible to such as have not had the misfortune of having 
been exposed to them, Controlled by nothing but an abject fear of detection—the 
sworn foes of candour and humanity, to whom liberality is a bye-word, and honesty 

reproach—such are the men to whom the execution of this odious law is en- 
trusted, and such are the men by whom it is rendered even more disgustingly 
oppressive than it is. It affords me, as it must every feeling man, inexpressible 
gratification to find that these men have had their day; and that the law, always 
tardy towards its myrmidons, has at length stretched forth its reluctant arm to 
punish them. Mr, Carus Wilson deserves the gratitude of the public for his exer- 
tions in bringing these gentlemen to justice. 
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articles, well suited to a man of taste and fashion, and which the young 
gentleman may have, if he likes, by giving for them only a bill at six 
or twelve months! As the articles are of the finest material, and of the 
first manufacture, and the wines the most choice Champagne (or at 
least nothing cheaper than Lajitte), the price is, of course, rather high: 
but what young man of spirit cares about prices? The bargain is struck 
—the bill drawn out and accepted—and the purchased property transferred 
to the young man of spirit, amidst the mutual rejoicings of the pair *. 

In two or three days, perhaps, after an ineffectual attempt at an ami- 
cable arrangement, the young debtor’s friends being resolved to humi- 
liate him by a taste of imprisonment—a dangerous experiment !—and 
the creditor, like a true Joln Bull, holding out, because he ‘ won’t 
be swindled by no one for nobody,”—or, in the hope that the friends 
will come forward, and settle the business rather than permit such an 
exposure,—an arrangement being then impracticable, our youngster, by 
means of a Habeas Corpus, is removed to the King’s Bench, where, in 
a short time, he becomes duly initiated imto its gay mysteries ; and, as 
a young fellow, with such good prospects, experiences no difficulty in 
raising money, he spends his time as merrily as possible, and is accounted 
by his companions “ a devilish fine fellow.” His friends having thus 

tified him with a “ taste of imprisonment,” consent to his release ; 
and as, in the meantime, every one of his creditors has lodged a detainer 
against him, they must all be satisfied, and our ‘ devilish fine fellow ” 
recommences his career unshackled by debt, but with a knowledge of 
the means of becoming so in a way infinitely more expeditious than any 
with which he was previously acquainted. He has not had a “ taste of 
imprisonment” without carrying away a poriion of its flavour; and if 
his father or his uncle were previously of opinion that he was too heed- 
less and extravagant, they will soon discover that all his bad qualities 
have been greatly augmented, and his good ones proportionably dimi- 
nished. In short, having entered upon his perilous ordeal not yet cor- 
rupted by example, and with an impression that he was hardly dealt 
with by his friends, being, moreover, of a social, generous, and heedless 
disposition, he gladly avails himself of such amusements as the prison 
affords. The great moral bond of reverence and affeciion has been 
burst asunder by what he considers to be the cruelty and unkindness of 
his kindred; and having now no object to resist temptation, and every 
inducement to seek and pursue it, he falls a ready victim to the allure- 
ments of vice, and adds, to the thousands already existing, another 
striking example of the purifying benefits of imprisonment. 

In its effects upon every class of individuals, imprisonment for debt 
must work evil; and were it only as breaking through that barrier 
against moral corruption, which is supplied by untarnished independence, 
it were quite suflicient to warrant its abrogation. + I will not—I cannot 





* In the neighbourhood of Oxford-street, and not a hundred miles from the 
Hospital, resides an ** Officer of the Sheriff of Middlesex,” as these 
bailiffs are entitled. He keeps, of course, a sponging-house, and being a descend- 
aut of Abraham, he adopts every means in his power of ‘* turning the penny.” 
In addition to the proceeds of his house, which are considerable, he profits some- 
arr by the sale of wines, and of other articles “‘ well-suited to a man of taste and 
ion !” 
+ I witnessed a ludicrous illustration of the depressing effects of imprisonment 
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believe, excepting under some extraordinary circumstances, that even 
the most conscientiously upright man, or the most persecuted victim of 
legalized malevolence, can reflect with complacency upon even an un. 
justifiable incarceration. The sacred purity of his moral privilege as q 
man has been tarnished, his dignity has been offended, his independence 
violated, and his best and dearest feelings outraged; and it is sad to 
reflect, that, as the Jaw now stands, the most virtuous and honest man 
living, may be torn from his family and hurried off to confinement, jf 
he is indebted to an individual a sum so smal] as twenty pounds. Talk 
of the liberty of the British subject! Talk of his egregious blindness, 
and folly rather, in suffering so long from a law so wicked ! 

Before | bring this rambling sketch to a close, I wish to embody a few 
practical rules for the use and information of those who, by the unexpected 
vicissitudes of life, may be compelled, as I was, to sojourn for a time in 
this great metropolitan prison. I[fthen, O prisoner that is to be, you are 
nuaccompanied by any friend to whom the mysteries of the place are fami- 
liar, go at once to the coffee-house, and sleep there the first night at all 
events, At eight o’clock the next morning, you will have to go, with the 
other new-comers, to the lobby, to exhibit your “ visnomy ” to the turn. 
keys, in order that you may be sufliciently familiar to them, to enable them 
to recognize you for the future, and thus prevent any attempt at escape, 
as if any sensible person would wish to escape from so comfortable a 
domicile! Having afforded these worthies all information necessary to 
your future recognition, you had better inquire for the chum-master— 
one Mr. Colwell—and if your incarceration promises to be of some 
duration, make the best bargain you can with him for a comfortable 
room. If the prison be not very full, the expense, including the hire of 
furniture, will not greatly exceed a guinea per week, for which you may 
have a neat apartment to yourself; and, if you wish for a companion, the 
chum-master, whom I always found civil and accommodating, will chum 
such a person upon you as you may select from amongst your fellow- 
unfortunates, their being a mutual understanding between you and the 
selected chum. By this arrangement, the expense will be diminished, 
and the horrible tedium of solitude agreeably dissipated. If, however, 
your sojourn is likely to be brief, it is hardly worth while to engage a 
room at all, as the accommodations of the coffee-house will be quite 
sufficient, and there you will always meet with ‘ good,” and at least 
most amusing, society. Even if you do obtaina room—which, for the 
purposes of business, it is absolutely necessary that you should—it is 
still advisable to use the coffee-room, which may always be done by 

taking an occasional dinner ora pint of wine. These, as far as I can 
now recollect, are the principal rules to be observed : others, of course, 





upon the courage of some dashing debtors in the Bench. They were lounging in 
the coffee-room on a Sunday afternoon, watching and quizzing some of the Sunday 
visitors. Captain C., of the Blues, suddenly cried out—* There’s little —, the 
tailor, of St. James’s-street !"’ and to describe the confusion which ensued would 
be impossible. The Coffee-room was deserted in an instant, and every secluded 
nook and corner of the building was occupied by the fugitives, till the formidable 
apparition of ** Little , the tailor,” had left the prison. It appeared that 
every one of these individuals were indebted to —, who, it was imagined, and I 
suspect rightly, had paid this visit to the Bench for the purpose of discovering how 
many of Ais debtors were confined there, in order that he might lodge detainers 
against them, I do not recollect whether his search was successful or not. 
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will be suggested by casual circumstances, chiefly arising, however, on 
the part of the different functionaries, every individual of whom, with 
only one exception, is actuated by the most sordid and mercenary 
motives. To obtain comfort, or even temporary quiet, one must occa- 
sionally purchase it at the expense of his better reason; but I have 

nerally observed, in such instances as that to which these observations 
apply, that the exhibition of a haughty contempt for all extorting and 
imposing manceuvres is the best mode of insuring the respect and 
attention of those who, constitutionally and by habit, practise them. 

And now, Sir, [ have done. My sketch has necessarily been 
brief and hurried ; but perhaps it may be interesting, even to such of 
your readers as, far removed from my precarious and lowly estate, may 
seem above the possibility of that ordeal I have passed. Alas, Sir, 
let them not deceive themselves! While there exists the law of arrest 
by mesne process, who among the wealthiest are safe? There are 
many Malvolios, Sir, respectable and well to do in the world, honest 
men and prudent, who have ‘* their greatness thrust upon them” in the 
shape of a prison. And yet, Sir, there are merry fellows, like the 
clown in the play referred to,—pleasant panegyrists of our excellent 
code of law,—who say to the poor prisoner chafing against the darkness 
of its injustice, as the clown said to the good steward, ** Why it hath 
bay windows, transparent as barricadoes, and yet complainest thou of 
obstruction !” 

But patience for the galled hack! the rider will discover at last that 
the friction of the harness is but a bad cure for the sore. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


W. 








SUMMER. 


Who loves not Summer ? 
It is the tide of joy !—The Sun, then, throws 

Out from his blue pavilion in the sky 

His richest rays, to feed the gladsome Earth. 

The Summer-time is Nature's festival, 

When Earth and all its denizens rejoice ; 

The winds are soft, and warm with sunshine; airs, 
Cozening the lilies of their ripe perfume, 

Bear, on their essenced wings, marauding bees 

In many a swarm, on amorous foray bent 
Against the honeyed flowerage! Gentle doves 
Coo in the woods, or through the welkin winnow, 
Catching the sunlight on their painted pinions :— 
And streams—each like a beauteous cup-bearer— 
Pour forth extatic draughts to quench the thirst 
Of the proud antler’d deer, and timid hare. 

The land is bright with flowers, that gladly lift 
Their fair heads to the day—All, except one— 
The modest harebell, in its pensive grace, 

Whose bells, intoxicated with the dew, 

Droop down abashed, ashamed to greet the Sun! 


R, Carper CAMPBELL. 
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ON THE ANCIENT AND MODERN INFLUENCE OF 


POETRY. 


Ir is curious to observe how little one period resembles another, 
Centuries are the children of one mighty family, but there is no family- 
likeness between them. We ourselves are standing on the threshold of 
a new era, and we are already hastening to make as wide a space, mark 
as vast a difference as possible, between our own age and its predecessor. 
Whatever follies we may go back upon, whatever opinions we may re- 
adopt, they are never those which have gone immediately before us, 
Already there is a wide gulph between the last century and the present, 
In religion, in philosophy, in politics, Im manners, there has passed a 
great change; but in none has been worked a greater change than in 
poetry, whether as it regards the art itself, or the general feeling 
towards it. The decline and fall of that Roman empire of the mind 
seems now advanced as an historical fact; while we are equally ready to 
admit that some twenty years since the republic was in its plenitude of 
power. In the meantime a new set of aspirants have arisen, and a new 
set of opinions are to be won. But it is from the past that we best 
judge of the present; and perhaps we shall more accurately say what 
poetry is by referring to what it has been. 

Poetry in every country has had its origin in three sources, con- 
nected with the strongest feelings belonging to the human mind— 
Religion, War, and Love. The mysteries of the present ; the still 
ereater mysteries of the future ; the confession of some superior power so 
deeply felt; higher impulses speaking so strongly of some spiritual 
influence of a purer order than those of our common wants and wishes ;— 
these all found words and existence in poetry, The vainest fictions of my- 
thology were the strongest possible evidence how necessary to the igno- 
rance of humanity was the belief of a superior power ; so entire was the 
interior conviction, that sooner than believe in nothing no belief was too 
absurd for adoption. The imagination, which is the source of poetry, has 
in every country been the beginning as well as the ornament of civiliza- 
tion. It civilizes because it refines. A general view of its influence in 
the various quarters of the globe will place this in the most striking 
point of view. 

Africa is the least civilized quarter of the globe, not so much from 
its savage as from its apathetic state; one could almost believe 
that it had been formed from the dregs of the other parts. Now, the 
distinguishing mark of its deficiency in that soil of mind wherewith 
the intellect works, is its total want of imagination, It is the only 
great portion of the world which is not emphatically made known to us 
by its own peculiar religion. Her mythology was the earthly im- 
mortality of Greece. Greece is indelibly linked with the idea of civiliza- 
tion ; but all those fine and graceful beliefs which made its springs holy 
places, and haunted the fragrant life of every flower and leaf, were the 

creations of its earliest time. Look from thence to the fierce regions of 
the North,—how full is the Scandinavian faith of the wild and w onderful! 
or to the East, how’ gorgeous their tales of enchantment, with their 
delicate Peris, and the fallen and fearful spirits in their subterranean 
caverns !—again, the faith of Brahma, with its thousand deities. Or, to 
cross the wide Atlantic, there are the vestiges of a terrible creed ye 
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touched with something of spiritual loveliness, in their singing-birds 
bringing tidings of the departed, and in the green hunting-grounds 
which made their future hope. Each and all these creeds are the work 
and wonder of the imagination—but in these Africa has no part. No 
august belief fills with beauty or terror the depths of her forests, and 
no fallen temple makes its site sacred though in ruins. Her creeds 
have neither beauty nor grandeur. The Devil is their principal Deity, 
and their devotion is born of physical fear. Other nations have had 
their various faiths, created and coloured by the scenes which gave them 
birth. The religion of Greece was beautiful as her own myrtle and olive 
groves, ‘The Scandinavian was like its own wild mountains and snowy 
wastes, with just gleams of beauty from its starry nights and meteors. 
The Arabian was glowing and magnificent as the summer earth and 
radiant sky of its believers; while that of the American Indian was 
terrible as the huge serpents and the interminable forests which gave 
shelter to its mysteries. But in Africa the sunny sky, the noble rivers, 
the woods, splendid in size and foliage, have been without their wonted 
effect. Slaves from the earliest period, the very superstitions of her sable 
sons are mean fears caught from their masters; all about them is earthly, 
utterly unredeemed by those spiritual awakenings which are as lights 
from another world. We might believe that some great original curse 
has been said over them, and that they are given over into the hand of 
man and not of God. And in simple truth that curse has been slavery. 
The Helots even of Greece were uninspired. ‘* A slave cannot be elo- 
quent,” said Longinus ; nor poetical either—the wells of his enthusiasm 
are dried up. What some ancient writer says of iron may be applied 
to Poetry—its use is the first step to civilization, and civilization is 
freedom. 

Next to Religion War was the great source of poetry ; and the deeds 
of the brave were sung in that spirit of encouragement which one man 
will ever receive from the praise bestowed on the deeds of another, when he 
meditates similar achievements of hisown. And here we may be permitted 
a few words on what we cannot but consider an unjust and erroneous opi- 
nion, now much insisted upon,—that poets and conquerors have been equal 
enemies of the human race—the one but acting what the other praised ; 
and that the sin of encouragement was equal, if not greater, than that 
of commission. In answer to this we must observe that it is not fair to 
judge of former actions by our present standard. Our first view of so- 
clety is always the same: we see the human race dwelling in small dis- 
persed sets, with rude habits, the results of hardships and of dangers. 
A more favourable situation, or, more commonly, the influence of some 
superior mind, which from the wonderful effects produced by a single 
man is often a nation’s history: these or similar causes first placed 
some of the tribes in positions of comparative comfort and advancement, 
This position would of course be envied by their sayage and starving 
neighbours, who would consider brute force the only means of sharing 
their advantages. Single motives never last : ambition, aggrandisement, 
conquest with a view to security, soon gave a thousand motives to war- 
fare that had originally began in want and self-defence. It has required 
centuries so to consolidate kingdoms that now a breathing space is 
allowed for reflection on the sin of sacrificing man’s most valuable pos- 
ppsioney life But what part has the poet taken in these scenes of 
bloodshed? One certainly of amelioration, If he has sung of con- 
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querors, the qualities held up to admiration were those of magnanimity 
and generosity. He has spoken of the love of liberty as holding light 
the love of life; and the highest eulogium of a warrior was that he 
died in defence of his native country, But to give our assertion the sup- 
port of an example.—Perhaps the spirit which animates, the desire which 
excites, the power which supports, a conqueror, were never more entirely 
personified than in Xerxes. He possessed to the utmost that grasping 
ambition, that carelessness of human blood, which characterize the mere 
conqueror; yet with all the purple pomp of his power, we are not aware 
of his having been held up otherwise than in reprobation, while the 
whole world has been filled with the fame of his brave opposers ; and the 
names of those who fell at Marathon are still the watchwords of freedom. 
Again, in the days of chivalry, what were the qualities the minstrel lauded 
in the knight ?—his valour, certainly, but still more his courtesy, his pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong, his devotion, his truth ;—+till the 
* ungentle knight’ was almost as much a phrase of disgrace as that of 
the ‘* recreant.” 

Love was the third great fountain of poetry’s inspiration; and who 
that has ever loved will deny the necessity of a language, beyond the 
working-day tongue of our ordinary run of hopes and fears, to express 
feelings which have so little in common with them. What has been 
the most popular love-poetry in all countries ?—that which gave expres- 
sion to its spiritual and better part—constancy kept like a holy thing— 
blessings on the beloved one, though in that blessing we have ourselves 
no share; or sad and affectionate regrets in whose communion our own 
nature grows more kindly from its sympathy. We are always the better 
for entering into other’s sorrow or other’s joy. 

The whole origin and use of poetry may be expressed in a few 
brief words: it originates in that idea of superior beauty and excel- 
lence inherent in every nature—and it is employed to keep that idea 
alive; and the very belief in excellence is one cause of its exist- 
ence. When we speak of poetry as the fountain whence youth draws 
enthusiasm for its hopes,—where the warrior strengthens his courage, 
and the lover his faith,—the treasury where the noblest thoughts are 
garnered,—the archives where the noblest deeds are recorded,—we 
but express an old belief. One of our great reviews—the ‘* West- 
minster”’—in speaking of the fine arts, &c. says, “ The aristocracy 
do well to encourage poetry: it is by fiction themselves exist—and 
what is poetry but fiction?” We deny that poetry is fiction; its merit 
and its power lie alike in its truth: to one heart the aspiring and 
elevated will come home ; to another the simple and natural: the key- 
note to one will be the voice of memory, which brings back young 
affections—early confidence,—hill and valley yet glad with the buoyant 
step which once past over them,—flowers thrice lovely from thoughts 
indelibly associated with their leaf or breath: such as these are touched 
by all that restores, while it recalls,edays whose enjoyment would have 
been happiness, could they but have had the knowledge of experience 
without its weariness. To another, poetry will be a vision and a delight, 
because the virtue of which he dreams is there realized—and because 

the ‘love which his spirit has painted” is to be found in its pages- 
But in each and all cases the deep well of sympathy is. only to be 
found when the hazel rod is poised by the hand of truth. And, till some 
moral steam is discovered as potent as that now so active in the physical 
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world, vain will be the effort to regulate mankind like machinery : there 
will ever be spiritual awakenings, and deep and tender thoughts, to turn 
away from the hurry and highways of life, and whose place of refuge 
will still be the green paths and pleasant waters of poesy. ‘That tribes 
of worse than idle followers have crowded the temple, and cast the dust 
they brought around the soiled altar,—that many have profaned their 
high gift to base use—that poetry has often turned aside fromits divine 
origin and diviner end,—is what must be equally admitted and lamented ; 
but who will deny that our best and most popular (indeed in this case 
best and popular are equivalent terms) poetry makes its appeal to the 
higher and better feelings of our nature, and not a poet but owes his 
fame to that which best deserves it? What a code of pure and beautiful 
morality, applicable to almost every circumstance, might be drawn from 
Shakspeare ! 

The influence of poetry has two eras,—first as it tends to civilize ; 
secondly as it tends to prevent that very civilization from growing too 
cold and too selfish. Its first is its period of action; its second is that 
of feeling and reflection: it is that second period which at present 
exists. On the mere principle of utility, in our wide and weary world, 
with its many sorrows and more cares, how anxiously we ought to kee 
open every source of happiness! and who among us does not recollect 
some hour when a favourite poet spread before us a page like that of a 
magician’s; when some expression has seemed like the very echo of 
our feelings; how often and with What a sensation of pleasure have 
long-remembered passages sprang to our lips ; how every natural beauty 
has caught a fresh charm from being linked with some associate verse ! 
Who that has these or similar recollections but would keep the ear open, 
and the heart alive, to the ‘* song that lightens the languid way!” 

Why one age should be more productive in poetry than another is 
one of those questions—a calculation of the mental longitude—likely to 
remain unanswered. That peculiar circumstances do not create the poet is 
proved by the fact, that only one individual is so affected : if it were mere 
circumstance, it would affect alike all who are brought within its contact. 
What confirmation of this theory (if theory it be) is to be found in the 
history of all poets !—where are we to seek the cause which made them 
such, if not in their own minds? We daily see men living amid 
beautiful scenery ; and scenery is much dwelt upon by the advocates of 
circumstance. Switzerland is a most beautiful country, yet what great 
poet has it ever produced? The spirit which in ancient days peopled 
grove and mountain with Dryad and Oread, or, in modern times, with 
associations, must be in him who sees, not in the object seen. How many 
there are, leading a life of literary leisure, living in a romantic country, 
and writing poetry all their days, who yet go down to their unremem- 
bered graves no more poets than if they had never turned a stanza! 
While, on the other hand, we see men with every obstacle before them, 
with little leisure and less encouragement, yet force their upward way, 
make their voice heard, and leave their memory in imperishable song. 
Take Burns for an example: much stress has been laid on the legendary 
ballads he was accustomed to hear from infancy; but if these were so 
potent, why did they not inspire his brother as well as himself? Mr. 
Gilbert Burns is recorded, by every biographer, to have been a sensible, 
and even a superior man; he dwelt in the same country—he heard the 
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answer,—there was not that inherent quality in his mind which there 
was in his brother’s. Many young men are born to a higher name than 
fortune—many spend their youth amid the most exciting scenes—yet 
why do none of these turn out a Byron, but for some innate first cause? 
What made Milton in old age,—in sickness, in poverty—depressed by 
all that would have weighed to the very dust an ordinary man—without 
one of man’s ordinary encouragements,—what could have made him 
turn to tle future as to a home, collect his glorious energies, and finish 
a work, the noblest aid ever given to the Immortality of a language ? 
What, but that indefinable spirit, whose enthusiasm is nature’s own gift 
to the poet. Poeta nascitur non fit is, like many other old truths, the 
very truth after all. 

We cannot but consider that, though some be still among us, our own 
great poets belong to another age. ‘Their fame is established, and their 
horde of imitators have dispersed ; those wearying followers who, to use 
the happy expression of a contemporary writer, “ think that breaking 
the string is bending the bow of Ulysses.” We hear daily complaints 
of the want of present taste and talent for poetry: we are more pre- 
pared to admit the latter than the former. In the most sterile times of 
tlie imagination, love of poetry has never been lacking ; the taste may 
have been bad, but still the taste existed. Wordsworth truly says, 
“ that, with the young, poetry is a passion ;” and there will always be 
youth in the world to indulge the .hopes, and feel the warm and fresh 
emotions, which their fathers have found to be vain, or have utterly 
exhausted. To these, poetry will ever be a natural language ; and it is 
the young who make the reputation of a poet. We soon lose that keen 
delight, which marvels if others share not in it: the faculty of appreci- 
ation is the first which leaves us. It is tact rather than feeling which 
enables experience to foresee the popularity of a new poet. As to thie 
alleged want of taste, we only refer to the editions of established authors 
which still find purchasers: one has just appeared of Scott, another of 
Byron. With what enthusiasm do some set up Wordsworth for an 
idol, and others Shelley! But this taste is quite another feeling to 
that which creates ; and the little now written possesses beauty not 
originality. ‘The writers do not set their own mark on their property: 
one might have put forth the work of the other, or it might be that of 
their predecessors. This was not the case some few years ago. Who 
could have mistaken the picturesque and chivalric page of Scott for the 
impassioned one of Byron? or who could for a moment have hesitated 
as to whether a poem was marked with the actual and benevolent philo- 
sophy of Wordsworth, or the beautiful but ideal theory of Shelley? 
We are now producing no great or original (the words are synonymous) 
poet. We have graceful singing in the bower, but no voice that startles 
us into wonder, and hurries us forth to see whose trumpet is awakening 
the land. We know that when the snow has long lain, warming and 
fertilizing the ground, and when the late summer comes, hot and clear, 
the rich harvest will be abundant under such genial influences. Perhaps 
poetry too may have its atmosphere ; and a long cold winter may be 
needed for its glad and glorious summer. The soil of song, like that of 
earth, may need rest for renewal. Again we repeat, that though the 
taste be not, the spirit of the day is, adverse to the production of poetry. 
Selfishness is its principle, indifference its affectation, and ridicule its 
commonplace. We allow no appeals save to our reason, or to our feat 
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of laughter. We must either be convinced or sneered into things. 
Neither calculation nor sarcasm are the elements for poetry. A remark 
made by Scott to one of his great compeers shows how he knew the age 
in which he was fated to end his glorious career :—‘* Ah—it is well that 
we have made our reputation!” The personal is the destroyer of the 
spiritual ; and to the former everything is now referred. We talk of the 
author's self more than his works, and we know his name rather than his 
writings. There is a base macadamizing spirit in literature ; we seek to 
level all the high places of old. But till we can deny that fine ** farther 
looking hope” which gives such a charm to Shakspeare’s confessional 
sonnets; till we can deny that “ The Paradise Lost’ was the work of 
old age, poverty, and neglect, roused into delightful exertion by a 
bright futurity ; till we can deny the existence of those redeemers of 
humanity—we must admit, also, the existence of a higher, more pro- 
phetic, more devoted and self-relying spirit than is to be accounted for 
on the principles either of vanity or of lucre: we shall be compelled to 
admit that its inspiration is, indeed, 
‘“* A heavenly breath 
Along an earthly lyre.” 

Methinks there are some mysteries in the soul on whose precincts it 
were Well to “tread with unsandalled foot.” Poetry like religion re- 
quires faith, and we are the better and happier for yielding it. The 
imagination is to the mind what life is to the body—its vivifying and 
active part. In antiquity, poetry had to create, it now has to preserve. 
Its first effort was against barbarism, its last is against selfishness. A 
world of generous emotions, of kindly awakenings, those 

“ Which bid the perished pleasures move 
In mournful mockery o'er the soul of love ;” 
a world of thought and feeling, now lies in the guardianship of the poet. 
These are they who sit in the gate called the beautiful, which leads to 
the temple. Its meanest priests should feel that their office is sacred, 
Enthusiasm is no passion of the drawing-room, or of the pence-table : 
its home is the heart, and its hope is afar. This is too little the creed 
of our generation ; yet, without such creed, poetry has neither present 
life nor future immortality. As Whitehead finely says in his poem of 
“ The Solitary,”— 
‘** Not for herself, not for the wealth she brings, 
Is the muse wooed and won, but for the deep, 
Occult, profound, unfathomable things,— 
The engine of our tears whene’er we weep, 
The impulse of our dreams whene’er we sleep, 
The mysteries that our sad hearts possess, 
Which, and the keys whereof, the Muse doth keep,— 
Oh! to kindle soft humanity, to raise, 
With gentle strength infused, the spirit bowed; 
To pour a second sunlight on our days, 
And draw the restless lightning from our cloud ; 
To cheer the humble and to dash the proud. 
Besought in peace fo live, in peace to die,— 
The poet's task is done—Oh, Immortality!” 
He is only a true poet, who can say, in the words of Coleridge, ‘* My 
task has been my delight; I have not looked either to guerdon or 
praise, and to me Poetry is its own exceeding great reward.” 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 





The Social Use of Magazines—Youths Missing—Equipment of a Travelling Philo. 
sopher—The arts of Living on Nothing—A Magnanimous Offer—Zoological 
Gardens—A Day at the Police Offices—The Danger of Wandering in Epping 
Forest—Uniform Dress—True Charity, the Source of Wealth. 


Tue Socian Use or Macazines.—One of the pleasantest things 
about periodical literature is the use that may be made of it as a centre 
of communication for particular classes. A Magazine, devoted to a 
branch of science or a pursuit, acts as a house of call to the whole fra- 
ternity—a mart of sociableness—an exchange of good offices and new 
experience, One of the arts of civilization is the division of men into 
knots, clubs, bodies, confraternities: it was adopted by the freemasons 
early as a defence against barbaric power. Its influence is now felt to 
be so pervading and defensive in many countries, that absolute govern- 
ments, fearful of their authority, prohibit all such societies. In a free 
country, however—that is to say, a country governed solely for the good 
of its population—such institutions neither are nor ought to be dis- 
couraged. By establishing centres of communication, the mterests of 
the particular community are soon thoroughly understood, and by the 
power which comes from union, measures for the common good will 
stand a better chance of being speedily carried. The trades, professions, 
&c., that are most strictly united, are always the most prosperous, and 
present the fewest instances of distress; partly because good maxims 
pass more influentially from a near centre, and partly because of the 
force of opinion in a small community. These remarks occur forcibly 
on the perusal of such works as the ‘ Gardeners’ Magazine,” the 
** United Service Journal,” the one devoted to Natural History, &c. 
The quantity of correspondence, the amount of information, the constant 
interchange of hints, advice, discoveries, &c., draw a close bond of union 
round the whole class of subscribers, and establish a sort of fellowship. 
In time, probably, every large class will have its periodical: the names 
of the subscribers will be printed in lists at the end; and the fact of 
reading and paying for a Journal, devoted to their common object, and 
probably containing their common contributions, will be made a pass- 
port to social intercourse or private correspondence. This is a ‘* corpo- 
ration” a little more in unison with the spirit of the age than Mayors 
and Aldermen. Such organizations might be made subservient to the 
extinction of litigation, the settlement of private quarrels, and various 
other social purposes. The delightful occupation of a gardener and 
seedsman is one exceedingly well adapted for this experiment; and the 


machinery almost exists in the Magazine so admirably conducted by 
Mr. Loudon. 


Youtus Misstnc.—Whether it is that youths, as well as gentlemen 
of a certain age, are now much more in the habit of deserting their 
families than formerly, or that the practice of advertising such stray 
cattle has only increased, but the fact is, that not a ‘* Times’’ or 
* Morning Herald” appears without a column graced with) half: the 
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initials of the alphabet appertaining to gentlemen who have forgotten 
their way home. It may be observed, that forgiveness of all sins is gene- 
rally the grand inducement held out for return; so that we are not sur- 
prised should it appear the practice grows apace ; for a young vagabond, 
who is just about filling up the measure of his iniquity, has nothing to 
do but to rob his father’s till and go and spend the booty among his 
comrades for a few days’. The sojourn of the young miscreants will, 
doubtless, take in the Leading Journal, and in a leading column the 
prodigal son will duly look for the protocol No. 1 of recall. If not 
sufficiently conciliatory, or not containing conditions of sufficient ampli- 
tude, the divan of young rascals vote nem. con. that the venerable parent 
should be put to another seven shillings expense, and learn to pen his 
protocols with a more just sense of paternal anxiety and filial indifference. 
Sometimes the runaways are described with so droll a particularity, that 
we can conceive a young man resolving never to show his physiognomy 
again to persons on whom it has left so unfavourable an impression. Ab- 
sence, which is said to soften the harshness of misdeeds, only seems to 
aggravate defects of face and form. If an unhappy young man does 
happen to have a hitch in his gait, it is unpleasant to have it mentioned 
in a public invitation to return home. Red hair, stammering, a squint, 
a hump, or a slouch, in these advertisements, which pretend all sorts of 
charity and forgiveness, are sure to be remembered to a man’s disadvan- 
tage. Many youths, we are sure, would rather never seek the paternal 
home than answer to such a description,—aggravated, also, by the recol- 
lection, that the hand of him or her who holds the pen is perhaps, too, 
the author and original of all his ugliness. We have been led to make 
these remarks by detecting a first attempt at delicacy in one of these 
advertisements, which we quote by way.of example. A poor youth, 
who is either purblind, squints, or is wall-eyed, is thus described, probably 
by his mother, who indeed may be actuated by some tenderness for a 
defect of her own :—‘‘ Left his home, F. K., a youth about 16, rather 
tall, of dark complexion, and an impediment in his sight; had ona 
fustian jacket, black waistcoat, and brown trowsers. If he will return, 
or Write to his mother, all past errors will be forgiven.” 


Equipment or A TraveLiina PuintosopHer.—If a man wants to 
see the world with advantage, let him not be encumbered with baggage. 
We have hit upon an admirable outfit for a natural philosopher, and we 
recommend it to the attention of all travelling philosophers whatever :— 


A traveller on the Continent should be as expeditious as possible ; he 
should have no trunks or portmanteaus at all; as, by these means, he wiil 
escape almost all the troublesome examination of the douanters, or custom- 
house officers, and be enabled to go to places that he never could, if loaded 
with a huge baggage. Instead of all this, he should have one large carpet 
bag, much larger than usual; consisting of carpet outside, varnished linen 
next, and lined with strong ticken or canvass, The varnished linen is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect from rain; linen, clothes, &c., may be tied up in 
a rectangular piece of grey canvass, prepared with short straps for the pur- 
pose, which will preserve them clean and unruffled ; a strong dressing-case 
should include all small articles: a large sponge, for washing, is a great 
luxury in a southern climate. A person of good general health will find much 
advantage, in the south of Europe, from taking with him abundance of Seid- 
litz powders ; magnesia, which the acid wines render necessary ; and a’ box 
of aloetic pills, which will be efficaciously purgative. 
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For the preservation of specimens of natural history, he should carry q 
strongly made box of wood, about twelve inches by eight inches, and four 
inches deep, with boards of soft pine to drop in, one on another, leaving 
spaces, from one inch and a half to half an inch, for sticking insects on, op 
laying by any small miscellaneous fragile articles. Some loosely bound books 
of anne Poet: that will fit into a leathern wrifing-case, will answer for q 
temporary hortus siccus. A stout leathern bag, with plenty of lapping paper, 
will preserve mineral specimens ; none of which, however, on account of their 
weight, should be collected, but such as are really worth preservation. 

Many plants, especially succulent ones, may be brought home alive, b 
being included in a cylindrical tin canister, with small holes in the top, and 
piece of soft wet sponge in the bottom, to envelope the roots. I brougit 
home alive, from Florence, speci:nens of the Agave lirida, Luphorbia tri- 
angularis, Cactus monanthos [? Optintia monocantha], &e., simply by wrap- 
ping their roots ina bit of sponge, wetting it from time to time, and including 
the whole in brown paper, and that in an old boot. ) 

I would recommend a solitary or pedestrian traveller, in Italy, to carry a 
strong pair of detonating pistols. A showy military uniform, though sin. 
gularly inappropriate for a gardener, is probably the best travelling dress. 


Ilere is an independent character: with such a carpet bag, a well- 
lined pocket, and an engrossing pursuit, who would not be happy, 
whether on the sides of Jura, the summit of the Rhigi, or the banks of 
the Po? The great art of travelling is, first, to go alone, and, second, 
to go with an object—a pursuit. The writer of the above directions is 
a horticultural tourist: wherever he went he sought the flowers and the 
fruits, scanned the forest-trees, and took plans of the gardens. He 
could never find any place dull, for there was sure to be a garden, and 
that garden was certain to contain some peculiarity or other. The botanist 
has a wider range still, and we have known men of this stamp travel 
with even fewer impedimenta than the horticulturist. The famous 
Adanson scarcely thought a pair of shoes indispensable, Geology is 
an admirable stimulus: a hammer and specimen bag are all that some 
professors consider necessary for making their way through the Py- 
renees. Such men never find the road long, though they trudge it; 
while the listless occupant of a post-chariot, after exhausting every 
pocket of its novels and its guide-books, throws himself back in his seat 
with a yawn and an oath, both expressive of the mortal suffering endured 
by one who travels without an object. Poor Matthews made his Diary 
entertaining solely on the score of bemg an invalid: he had a pursuit— 
health. 


Tue Arts or Livina on Notuina.—tThe proverb goes, that one- 
half the world does not know how the other half lives. The fact is, 
that in great capitals like this, there are ways of living which have no 
name. We should very much like to see a book describing all the 
means of life possessed by that large class that may be called the 
chevaliers dindustrie : that is to say, gentlemen who live on their wits. 
The newspapers sometimes turn up vermin of this sort, but they are 
usually too dexterous to Jet in the light upon them, unless they belong 
to the class of advertisers,—such as the rascally money-lenders, who 
dazzle poor men with discount, get their bills, and then are never found 
at home. These bill-catchers glory in imitials, and haunt the news- 
papers with their ‘* thousands of pounds” leaping out of their pockets, 
just ready to be advanced as they call it; that is, crying come take me 
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—on personal security only. These monsters are well known—so are 
the legs, the decoys, the horse-chaunters, and all that set; but there are 
whole classes of ingenious persons who get their living in a more 
business-like fashion, who charge what they call ‘“‘ commission,” paint 
up “ offices ” over their dens—sometimes calling themselves attorneys ; 
or “ “speuans maggot and then they rejoice in the names of brokers, 
general merchants, travellers, agents, &c., &c. This is a great variety, 
but still only one of a most numerous species. A fellow has lately been 
unearthed of a class we never heard of before, viz.,—an unclaimed divi- 
dend-searcher. Looking over the list of names in which there are un- 
claimed dividends, these persons attempt to discover claimants, or su 

d claimants, give information, get up a case, do business in all 
ways, extort money in one shape or other; and should they ever happen 
to succeed in cheating the office, or in finding a true inheritor, they 
come in for commission; or perhaps they have already bought up the 
claim for a merely nominal sum, the moment they detect a chance of 
success. One of these scoundrels lately made a hit, as he fancied, in 
discovering a George Thompson at St. Kitt’s, and straightway wrote 
him a letter full of golden promises, addressed George Thompson, Esq. 
Now, George Thompson lnpicaied to be a black shoemaker ; and, 
dazzled with the fine letter of a London gentleman, speaking of untold 
treasure, he left his business, and worked his way to London. 

The Lord Mayor—And so you actually came over upon the strength of 
that letter ? 

Thompson said that he unfortunately relied upon it. He contrived to get 
his passage by acting as steward; and the Captain of the Susan, in which 
he sailed, gave him a written character for efficiency and honesty, thinking 
that some disappointment might take place as to the fortune. 


The Lord Mayor—Well, and how did you proceed when you came to 
London ? 


Thompson—I went to Mr. ——, but the moment he saw that my face 
was black instead of white, he said ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, you are not the man ;” and 
wouldn't have anything more to say to me, 


The Lord Mayor could do nothing for an applicant of this descrip- 
tion; but the benevolent Mr. Pirie, the late Sherifi, gave the unfortunate 
dividend-seeker a passage back to St. Kitt’s, where he will resume his 
trade of cobbling shoes; while Mr. turns again to his grand lione, 
to discover new George Thompsons, and fish for more gudgeons, but of 
the right colour. 





A Maananimous Orrer.—It has not unfrequently surprised us, that 
the humanity of the slave-emancipators has never led some of the most 
distinguished to make a personal visit to the Colonies, where they might 
have had an opportunity of either correcting error or confirming truth. 
The publications of the planters have frequently contained invitations of 
this kind, with all sorts of promises of hospitality and kind treatment ; 
a safe-conduct may too perhaps it is thought be desirable ; but they have 
never been accepted. It is a pity; for, necessarily, Mr. Buxton and 
others have frequently to trust to information derived from sources not 
altogether to be depended on. A fine opportunity is now presented of 
doing good in a grand way to the chief of the philanthropists who now 
distinguish themselves by their advocacy of the cause of the slave. ‘The 
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following is an extract from a letter of Sir C. Bethell Codrington in the 
newspapers, addressed to Mr. Buxton, and refers to Sir Bethell’s own 
property :— 

To this assertion, then, of wretchedness, I dare you to the proof; you 
have not in your brewery a man less wretched than one of those wretched 
slaves, not one of whom would change situations with them. And this 
leads me to the offer by which this state of wretchedness may be determined, 
In my last, I ventured a belief that your humanity to the slaves had never 
led you to visit those Colonies. If I can tempt you (in the cause of the 
wretched slave) to trust yourself across the Atlantic, one of my vessels 
shall convey you from any neighbouring isle to Barbuda; while there you 
shall have every accommodation free of expense; and I pledge myself to 
give you, at the end of one week, the power of manumitting a boat-load 
(not exceeding fifty) of those wretched slaves, on the following conditions, viz.: 
—Their manumission shall not be compulsory ; you shall fully explain to them 
the difference between their present and future state; and, as their number 
has increased beyond any means I can find of employing them, they shall 
quit my property. Doubtless, Sir, you will favour the public with a full and 
candid statement of the condition in which you found them, as to food, 
clothing, comforts, and contentment. 


Whatever may come of this offer, the paucity of information from 
impartial sources, that has either value or is to be depended on, is such, 
that we think the two parties could not do better than fix on some man 
of character and ability to pay a visit of six or eight months for the 
purpose of making a full report as to facts and appearances. 


Zootoaicat Garpens.—It is certainly a problem worthy of some 
investigation why in our free, liberal, and enlightened country, the con- 
duct of the government has been so invariably remarked in all matters 
appertaining to science and literature for its extreme illiberality. If 
any institution ever deserved, or was entitled to, national aid, it was the 
Zoological Gardens, which arose partly out of love of science and partly 
out of shame at observing the magnificent establishment devoted to this 
object in France—a country as proudly distinguished for its patronage 
of science and the arts, as ours degraded by its shabbiness and want of 
taste. The Zoological Gardens were worthy of the peculiar considera- 
tion of the government, both because of the advantages they were likely 
to confer on science, as also on account of the vast opportunities afforded 
to this country, by its extensive colonies, for collecting objects of natural 
history, above that of all other nations, ancient or modern. On ano- 
ther account, also, was it desirable that these Gardens should be exposed 
to as little hazard of failure as possible: such exhibitions materially 
contribute to the national education; the spectacle of the variety and 
beauty of natural objects tends greatly to humanize the mind, to stimu- 
late curiosity, and rouse an appetite for instruction. The great quantity 
of this kind of public education by objects may perhaps account for 
the very superior character of the French as a social people. But our 
government cares for none of these things; they have not, even in the 
obvious affair of theatres, ever contrived them to the useful purposes of 
national education. But ‘in the case of the Zoological Gardens, the 
government has scarcely shown the fairness of a common tradet. 
For the first grant of land in the Regent’s Park they demanded a ratk- 
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rent; the second was limited, and situated in the most inconvenient 
manner possible, while the completion of the grant was d:layed ina 
most vexatious manner by all the mummeries and impositions of office ; 
and a description of the third grant (if it be not an abuse of terms to 
itso) will be found in the following paragraph extracted from a letter 
addressed to the “* Times :”— 


Happy would it have been for the society if they had received no grant in 
the first instance ; but having expended so much money upon this spot 
they were pledged to remain, and the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
knew this. They, therefore, made a grant of a long strip of land on the 
opposite side of the road, for which they demanded the enormous rent of 8s. 

r foot frontage, with a depth of about fifty feet! and requiring an outlay 
of nearly 2000/. to make a communication with the other land by a tunnel 
under the road. The grant alluded to in the papers consists of another piece 
of land with a steep declivity to the canal on its northern bank, absolutely 
useless for any other purpose, for which they demand sixteen guineas per 
acre, and which will require an outlay of at least 1000/. to connect it with the 
present garden, and also of a narrow belt surrounding the original five acres, 
within the area of the park. If this last land had been given either on one side 
of the garden or the other, avery little increase of boundary would have been 
sufficient; but as if to put the Zoological Society to the greatest possible 
expense and trouble, the grant is so loaded with stipulations and restrictions, 
that to make a new boundary, according to the terms, the estimate given in 
amounts to 20002. Thus the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have 
made successive detached grants of land, amounting, in the whole, to nearly 
twenty acres, including steep banks and useless declivities, for which they 
receive between 700/. and 800/. a year, and which have required the inevi- 
table expenditure of between 4000/. and 5000/. to make those grants of 
marshy land available for the purposes of the Society by having them con- 
nected together. 


A Day at tHe Pouice Orrices.—That part of the population which 
comes under the cognizance of the various magistrates of the metropolis, 
may, with reference to the mass of regular and peaceable persons, be con- 
sidered as the suburbs of society, while the orderly classes form the city 
itself. They form the shabby outskirts, the irregular hangings-on, and 
the tottering lean-to’s—the unpaved, unglazed, tortuous ranges of squalid 
hovels—such as commonly cluster about most great towns. Some of 
them join so closely to the regular buildings that there is no knowing 
where the city ends, and the suburbs begin. So is it with that 
large mass of the metropolitan people who live either by or in crime, 
vice, misery, and disorder. Some are not to be mistaken for true offscum, 
and some present a dubious aspect, and are, perhaps, the most dangerous. 
The traveller who sees the city ought to extend his observations also to 
the suburbs. The public offices are the best point of view from which to 
inspect the moral outskirts of London ; but from some idea of the parties 
being ‘‘low,” and partly from the pain ef witnessing so much crime and 
misery, men shrink from the exhibition. London is, however, only half 
known, except to the magistrates of police. Look at the curious variety of 
cases, of circumstances, of persons, that are every day offered to their at- 
tention. Scarcely any event agitates society that does not overflow into 
the police offices: the history of modern society might almost be written 
out of the police reports duly made up, even if most other documents 
Were burnt. By way of specimen take up the ‘“ Times ” of any day of 
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the month, the first that may be on the file,—let it be that of the 25;h, 
First we have a poor fellow brought up for selling the ** Poor Man’s 
Guardian.” Here are materials for a chapter: they are shortly and 
ably discussed by the poor culprit himself; his condition—his offence— 
his objection to parish aid—his argument as to the efficacy of the stamp 
—the Alderman’s recommendation of moral tracts, when the demand jg 
for political ones—are all matters for much instructive commentation ;— 


Alderman Kelly—Why did you commit this illegal act ? 

Defendant—I am unable to work at my trade of a hatter from a hurt I 
got twenty-four weeks ago, and this act is less illegal than any other | eaa 
resort to to get bread. I'd stick to my trade if I could, but the sinews of my 
hand are so much injured that I shall never be able to work at it again, 

Alderman Keily—You know weil you can apply to your parish. 

Defendant—Ay, Sir, where every halfpenny doled out is accompanied with 
aninsult, I never applied, and never will. 1 want to get honest, industrious 
bread, 

Alderman Kelly—Can't you sell useful things ? 

Detendant—They say these are useful things, that there can't be better, 
They inform the working classes how they are governed, and how they ought 
to be governed, 

Alderman Kelly—How do you know? Have you read them yourself? 

Detendant—No, Sir, but I’ve seen many of the working classes who have, 
and they seem to know how things are going on. 

Alderman Kelly—But you are guilty of an illegal act. 

Detendant—I1 know it; but it is better than starving, or crawling to the 
parish, or committing a robbery. It is the best of the three evils. It is no 
disgrace to sell. 

Alderman Kelly— It is, for it is against the law of the land. You might 
sell moral and religious things. 

Defendant—I believe there is nothing but truth in these publications, 

Alderman Kelly—But you must not sell them without a stamp. 

Detendant—Please your worship, will a stamp make them a bit better? 
I den't think that the disgrace a stamp can take away can be very severe. 
Kesides, the things you speak of won't sell without a stamp, and I'm afraid 
they would’nt sell at all with one. 


‘Lhe Alderman’s kindness to this man would give lustre to the whole 
corporation, 

Next we have the exposure of a person who lives by imaginary resur- 
rection. ‘To parties who have relatives that have died abroad, he brings 
news of their existence and welfare in some remote colony, and sub- 
stantiates his information by an appeal to a parcel on board a ship 
at Gravesend. ‘This is another index to the grand difficulty of the pre- 
sent day—the getting a livelihood. It likewise indicates a roaming 
people, given to distant adventure and foreign enterprize. Next we 
have an unhappy clerk guilty of embezzlement, again speaking of nips 
ping want, or more probably a passion for speculation, or what is still 
more likely in his class, a habit of living extravagantly beyond his means, 
throwing away money (which is not his own) in Sunday splendour, In 
the pomp of gigs, and the vanity of fair companions. At Bow-streel, 
an attorney comes forward with a man confessing perjury ; by which 
perjury he had a few days before sent a poor wretch to the galleys, if not 
to the gallows, He avows both his motive for falsehood, and his present 
one for truth-telling. He had been promised ‘* 50/, to buy cows with | 
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and had not been paid. Here is a guage for the morality of the class 
to which this man belongs! it would appear that it is at its lowest ebb— 
for the scoundrel did not seem ashamed: he had no character to lose, 
and no public opinion to dread, for he lives among men who are each 
ready to commit any earthly crime for the sake of ‘* 50/. to buy cows 
with!” This is the pastoral taste of the shepherds of the present day. 

Next we have a fine tall young person, in decent garments, described 
as a high-spirited but an ‘* unfortunate’ woman, resolyed on self-de- 
struction. She is committed for trial to prevent the frequency of the 
ofience. The police in the neighbourhood of the docks and bridges are 
almost entirely occupied in snatching poor wretches from suicide. 

Fagan, the inspector, said, that not less than forty females had thrown 
themselves into the London-dock from the Swivel-bridge, or had attempted 
to do so, during the last three months, and several had been drowned, So 
late as last Thursday a woman named Rex had drowned herself there. 
Scarcely a night passed but these attempts were made, and the Commis- 
sioners of Police had been put to great expense for medical attendance. 

The Thames Police-officers said a great part of their night duty was often 
taken up in saving persons who threw themselves off the bridges into the 
river. 

Here are night-scenes going on at one end of London; and how dif- 
ferent the occupations at the other !—certainly not less crime, but not yet 
accompanied by want. It is the horrid combination of starvation with 
crime that draws the unhappy wretches to the ‘* Swivel-bridge.” 

Mr. Ballantine’s comments on this case were scarcely those of either 
a wise or a humane man. 


Mr. Ballantine said he was tired of this sort of cant so much indulged in 
about “* wretched creatures,” and ‘* distressed objects of compassion,” when 
an attempt of this kind was made. He believed that one-half of those who 
threw themselves into the water, where assistance was near at hand, did not 
mean to commit suicide: those who really meditated that crime would 
always find means to do it effectually and unobserved, He should send this 
case before a jury, for this sort of thmg had really become a nuisance of no 
ordinary kind, and both the New and the Thames Police were taken from 
their legitimate duties to preserve foolish people from drowning themselves. 
The worthy magistrate then committed the prisoner for trial, for attempting 
self-destruction, and hound over the witnesses to give evidence against her, 


If one-half of these creatures do throw themselves into the water in 
order to excite compassion, it would seem that they stand very much in 
need of it, for the experiment is adangerous one. If they do not intend 
to commit suicide, and he believes it, then he is wrong in committing 
them for attempting self-destruction. In any case the * creatures ” are 
“wretched,” and most assuredly objects of compassion. For our parts 
we would have a tender stationed in the Thames, say off Gravesend. 
Every female that attempted self-destruction should be held to have for- 
feited her liberty, and should be immediately handed off to the Graves- 
end tender; from which suicidal receptacle the company should be 
drafted from time to time to Van Diemen’s Land and other colonies, de- 
plorably in want of the fair sex. This would be a complete resurrection 
for the poor unhappy women, and not attended with expense to the 
police ; tor we have no doubt the Quaker who lately sent a ship-load of 
women to New South Wales as a private speculation, and many others, 
Would accept the freight under fair and honourable conditions, 
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The day at the Police is far from exhausted: there are half a dozen 
more of the moral phantasmagoria, but our space prevents us from 
pulling at present any more of the strings of the show-box. 


Tue Daneaer or Wanpvertna IN Epprnc Forest.—The habit of 
interpreting too literally is the characteristic both of very superior and 
very inferior minds. There is a poor man of the name of ‘Tilbury, a 
passionate lover of the stage, has been apprehended for wandering 
about Epping Forest after the manner of Jacques. He set off from his 
lodgings with a bag of books, and roamed about the picturesque 
scenery of that really romantic district for ten days and nights, mis- 
taking it for the forest of Ardennes; and probably, after his fashion, 
finding ‘* sermons in stones,” ‘* tongues in trees,” and ‘ good in every 
thing.” But Jacques himself would have been apprehended for a 
vagrant in any of our English forests, and so was Mr. Tilbury. The 
poor fellow may be a most intellectual and enthusiastic worshipper of 
the bard of Avon, and have resolved upon taking up his Shakspeare as 
the Bible of his imagination, and thus walking according to its precepts; 
or he may be a poor weak person, led away by some vain fancies 
of stage beauty and glory. We fear he belongs to the latter order 
of literati; but had he been a Shakspeare himself, wandering in the 
forest, he would have been taken to Ilford for vagrancy, and perhaps 
too, like him, accused of deer-stealing into the bargain. It is curious 
that the bag of books, which ought to have acted as an amulet, and have 
charmed away the suspicion of all horse and foot patrol, was the very 
sign and signal of apprehension. Let it be a warning to all the young 
Jacqueses of the day that they wander not with books: for, the “ fool, 
the motley fool,” they may chance to talk withal, may opine that the 
said books are stolen goods, and drag the forest-philosopher from the 
‘** running brooks” to the far harsher sound of running bolts. 

The history of this case is worth preserving, as it is distinguished by 
some characteristics worthy of remark :— 


LAMBETH-StTREET.—On Saturday William Tilbury, the young man who 
was found roaming about Epping Forest, on Monday morning last, and who, 
on being questioned on the subject, acknowledged himself to be the owner of 
a bag of books which was found on the Wednesday before, was brought 
before the sitting magistrates, Messrs. Hardwick and Walker, for final 
examination. 

Mr. Gill said that the prisoner had been bound to him to learn the business 
of a shoemaker, and though he was upwards of six years with him, he was 
unable, both from his negligence and stupidity, to teach him any part of the 
business. He was of a most passionate disposition, and left witness in 
February last, without completing the term of his apprenticeship. ; 

Mrs. Johnson stated, that about the beginning of March last, the prisoner 
came to lodge at her house in Plaistow, Essex, and had, at the time, about 
60/. in money, which she understood he had received from his friends. He 
was frequently in the habit of going to the theatres, particularly that of 
Covent-Garden, having conceived a most violent passion for Miss Fanny 
Kemble. He had frequently confessed to witness his sincere attachment for 
that young lady ; and betrayed great uneasiness of mind and despondency of 
spirits when she was about to leave London for America. He had pur- 
chased a handsomely-coloured print of that distinguished actress in the cha- 
racter of Juliet, and was frequently in the habit of presenting himself before 
it, and repeating, in the most impassioned manner, some of the passages 1 
the play of “ Romeo and Juliet,” and seemed altogether a lost youth. She, 
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witness, had frequently endeavoured to prevail on him to discard such foolish 
thoughts from his mind, and apply himself to his trade, or some industrious 
pursuit ; but it was all in vain; he spent his time in idleness, reading, and 
going to the theatres, until his money was nearly expended, and left, her 
house on Friday fortnight, taking with him a blue’ bag full of books, and she 
had not seen him from that time until that morning at the office. When she 
first heard of the bag of books having been found, ‘her impression was. that 
the prisoner had committed an act of self-destruction ; as she had for some 
time feared, from the eccentricity of his manners, and the imbecility of his 
mind, that he would commit an act of suicide. | 

The magistrates observed that the prisoner could not be permitted to go at 
large. By his own confession he had committed an act of vagrancy by 
sleeping for more than ten nights in the open air in the forest, and therefore 
they would commit him for two months tothe House of Correction at Ilford. 
There the medical man who attended the prisoner would have an opportunity 
of seeing him, and if it was found that the state of his mind was such that it 
was not proper that he should be at large, means would be taken to send 
him to his legal place of settlement, where care would be taken of him. 


How is it that a mind that could not surmount the mysteries of the 
science of shoemaking should be so deeply impressed with the beauties 
of the histrionic art? His imagination could invest an engraving with 
the charms of reality, and his memory could serve him with the finest 
applicable passages of the poets, and yet nature had rendered him 
utterly unable to cut out neat’s hide in a form adapted to human wear. 
He.could tear a passion to tatters, but make nothing of a rag of leather. 
Observe the contempt with which the respectable Mrs. Johnson speaks 
of Mr, Tilbury’s ‘idleness, reading, and going to the theatres ;” and let 
ere so given—and they are not a few—learn how they are regarded 

y the respectable classes. The three offences are all of the same 
enommity ; and if Mrs, Johnson were asked which were worst, idleness 
or reading, she would maintain that there was no difference, but that 
“going to the theatres’? was little better than forgery ; the theatrical 
amusements by his Majesty’s servants being singularly enough placed 
in schedule A,—that is, voted to the devil both by the most and least 
fashionable of his Majesty’s subjects. But the Crispinians are an excep- 
tion: the Thespian barns have always been supported both before and 
behind the scenes by shoemakers. It was a shoemaker, we believe, 
who shot at Miss Kelly: it is another worshipping at the.shrine of the 
last of the Kembles. We think we have seen the gentle youth: he 
used invariably, on the nights of Miss Kemble’s acting, to be posted 
in the middle of the first row of the pit ; he was in the habit of signalizing 
his admiration by the gyration of a white handkerchief (doubtless kept for 
the occasion). He wore a black coat, is of a fair complexion, and, as he 
twisted his handkerchief, twitched his features, until he appeared to be 
dropping into hysterical agony. So much for the Tilbury of Epping 
Forest, late of the pit of Covent Garden Theatre. His sixty-pound 
fortune is exhausted, and now all his acquaintances find out he is a fool, 
and strangers a rogue. He is to be taken to prison, and probably to a 
madhouse ; because—1, he could not make shoes; 2, he admired Fanny 
Kemble; and, 3, that he wandered in Epping Forest. 


»Unirorm Dress.—It is somewhat surprising that the advantages of 
waiform in.dress should be so sparingly resorted to in modern society. 
The army and the navy, the first only in perfection, have all the aid that 
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dress can give the human form. The influence of a scarlet coat is pro- 
verbial ; and yet the soldier alone and the hunter in the field only, and the 
last in the plainest fashion, avail themselves of its brilliancy. “Why are 
we all clothed in variegated swallow-tails of blue and brown and black— 
uniform only in ugliness, variegated only in different shades of dullness ? 
The resources of colour are all resigned to the other sex, and yet men 
are not one jot less anxious about the effect of their appearance than 
women, ‘Taste and fashion may indeed even now be shown, but the 
sphere is miserably limited ; and when we look at the result collectively, 
it is altogether absurd. Look at a modern drawing or ball-room; if it 
were not for the millinery, the effect of a number of black and brown 
puppets, with pointed tails, would be as ludicrous as a cloud of tadpoles 
sporting in a summer’s pond. The ancient magnificence of velvets and 
lace, though not in what we now hold to be in good taste, was far pre- 
ferable, both for the splendour of its effect, the setting off of the form, 
and the encouragement of manufactures. The human shape is a beautiful 
thing, and worth dressing. All we ought to give it is colour and cover- 
ing: this we do if black is a colour, but in the scantiest and shabbiest 
manner in the world. We owe it to each other to look as well as we 
can: a taking appearance encourages good opinions of human nature; 
and the expectation often gives birth to performance. Why should not 
a young man show the ardour of his temperament in a suit of rose-pink 
velvet, or cloth of crimson and gold? Would nota private gentleman 
look as well in a green jacket braided with black silk as an officer of the 
rifle brigade in its elegant uniform? Fancy might surely here be per- 
mitted a flight, as in the choice of horses and the selection of wine. Be- 
sides, whole societies, clubs, or unions, devoted to especial objects, miglit 
display the unanimity of their opinions by the adoption of a peculiar dress, 
a fashion convenient as well as pretty. Were these hints, much enlarged 
and improved as they might be, carried into execution, a variety and 
gaiety would be instantly given to the appearance of all assemblages of 
persons, whether in rooms or streets, that could not fail to take off the 
present platitude of things, and probably affect the spirits, and ulti- 
mately perhaps the character, of our too sombre people. 

True Cuarity, tHe Source or Weattu.—The advertisement co- 
Jumns of the ** Morning Herald ”’—a book full of instruction for those 
who know how to read—indicate the existence of a form of charity 
thoroughly unknown to us, and perhaps to most of our readers, which 
appears, by its extreme utility and originality, to demand universal 
attention. Perhaps in no other form is a bequest enabled to do so much 
good, and, in doing good, increase the national wealth and prosperity. 

The Mercers’ Company issue a notice that a legacy bequeathed to 
them in trust by a Viscountess Campden, is to be lent out from time to 
time, with the interest accumulated upon it, in sums not less than 1251, 
to deserving young men, for four years gratis, upon bond with two 
good sureties. How many young persons of high character in their 
circle, with plenty of good sureties, are there, whom a charity of this 
kind might not make, by a continual course of well-doing, the first 
merchants of London. These are the charities of a great commercial 
city; and our only surprise is, that so excellent an idea should have had 
a source apparently so far removed from a knowledge of the interests 

and importance of trade. 
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** ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 





Errata in our last Number. 


In the Letter from Henry Pelham, Esq. 
Page 295, line 15 from top, for gammon read Saumon., 
55 206, ,, 25 io for aux poulets read a da poulet, 
In the Article on Sir Walter Scott. 
Page 303, line 17 from top, for “ leader” read “ leveller.”’ 





To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.—Gentlemen,—The inte- 
rest which your journal has ever taken in the progress of civilization and 
the fine arts, induces me to select you as the channel by which the English 
world may be introduced to a knowledge of the high pitch which the gastro- 
nomic art has attained in France. It has there been made the subject of 
legislation ; the laws relating to it have been collected and arranged; and, 
published in a small duodecimo volume under the title ‘‘ Code Gourmand,” 
form an important rule of life to that enlightened nation. Though this work 
has already passed through numerous editions on the Continent, and has 
been noticed with high approbation in one of the late numbers of our own 
* Quarterly Review,” it is yet but little known in this country. I thought, 
therefore, that 1 might afford acceptable service to my fellow-citizens, by 
directing their attention to it through your means, although I am sensible 
how much of the spirit of the original evaporates in the process of transla- 
tion. Should the accompanying specimen meet with approbation, it may 
encourage me to extend my labours to the whole work. 

1 am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Eaton, March 5, 1832. GULOSETONICULUS. 





THE EPICURE'S CODE. 
Boox 1.—On tHe Mops oF aivine A DINNER. 


Cuapter J.—On Invitations. 


Article 1.—An invitation may be given personally or by writing. A per 
sonal invitation is reserved for great occasions only.* 

_ Art. 2.—The card of invitation should be written in the morning, fasting, 
In order to ensure the calmest self-possession, and the most mature delibera- 
ion. 

Art. 3.—The interval between the invitation and the dinner should be 

proportioned to the importance of the repast, It ought never to exceed 
thirty days, or fall short of four. 
_ Art. 4.—When the repast is to be embellished by some remarkable dish, 
it should be mentioned by way of postscript. Thus, you should write at the 
bottom of your card, ‘* A haunch of venison,” + as you see * Quadrilles” 
subjoined to an “ At Home.” 

Art. 5.—The person receiving an invitation is bound to send an answer in 
the course of the day. After having once accepted it, he cannot retract: he 
is no longer his own master—a voluntary recruit, he must join his colours 
on the day of engagement. 

* In this respect the French seem to differ from ourselves—Translator, 
+ In the original—‘* Une carpe du Rhin,’”’—Trauslator, 
212 
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Art. 6—Still less can anything excuse an host from giving a dinner, fur 
which he has once sent out invitations. 


CuaptTerR I1.—On the Dinner Table. 


Art. 1.—The real epicure will always banish from his table the sumptuous 
épergne filled only with flowers. Be its costliness what it may, it ill usurps 
the room which might be more profitably filled by some unassuming but 
precious viand. 

Art. 2.—The “ vin ordinaire” should, in summer, make its appearance in 
brilliant cut-glass decanters, iced to the dew-point. It will thus afford a 
luxury to the eye, which it is incapable of offering to the palate. 

Art. 3.—Abundant relays of plates, glasses, and the other implements of 
war, should be ranged in readiness on the side-board: the sight of a well- 
stored arsenal being the best encouragement to the combatants. 

Art. 4.—It is important to calculate your guests’ respective capacities, and 
arrange their seats accordingly ; in order that the table may be kept in per- 
fect equilibrium, 

Art. 5.—The bottles should be carefully placed in the different centres of 
gravity of the table; that is to say, before the hardest drinkers. 

Art. 6.—Take care that your dining-room be well warmed throughout, and 
brilliantly lit. It is worth while to have one dish the less, in order to have 
one light the more. 


Cuapter III.—On the Service of the Dinner. 


Art. 1.—A great dinner consists of four courses. The first, being opposed 
to a virgin appetite, ought to be capable of presenting a firm resistance, and 
should therefore be composed of entrées* and removes. The roast meats, 
escorted by salads and some auxiliary vegetables, appear at the second 
course. At the third, there should be some cold dish in the centre, imposing 
by its size and excellence, surrounded by entremets,* so hot as to have 
made but one leap from the kitchen to the dining-room, Lastly, the dessert 
displays itself to the delighted eves of the ladies and the sweet-toothed guests. 

Art. 2.—The ors d’ wuvres* remain on the table during the three first 
courses, to be trifled with in the intervals between the more serious attacks. 
They are the whetstones of the appetite. 

Art. 3.—At the close of each act of the feeding drama, the stage should 
be completely cleared of the preceding course before a single dish of the 
ensuing one is permitted to enter. This state of nudity, however, should not 
last above an instant. 

Art. 4.—As the most active host cannot personally help every dish, or 
take an effectual interest in the welfare of all his guests, he should select, 
with discernment, from among his intimate friends, some on whose polite- 
ness and address he can depend ; and, dispersing them judiciously among 
the main body, employ them as aides-de-camp to second the efforts of their 
general. 


























































Boox I1.—On BEHAviour at TABLE. 
Cuaprer I.—Of the Amphitryon.* 
§ 1.—His Rights. 


Art. 1.—The Amphitryon is the king of the table: his empire lasts as 
long as the meal, and ends with it. 








* The culinary art has, alas! never become sufficiently indigenous in this 
country to furnish us with words corresponding to these terms. ‘The poverty of 
our language results from the barbarism of our manners. The meaning, however, 
is sufficiently obvious, at least to sympathetic minds.—Translator. , 
+ The admirer of Moliére will remember, that, when Sosia is in doubt whic 
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Art. 2.—It is he who assigns to each guest his place, directs the service of 
the courses, pours out or passes the finer sorts of wine, and gives the signal 
for rising. 

Art. 3.—It is lawful for his glass to exceed in capacity those of his guests. 

Art. 4.—He may be lively with his male guests, and gallant towards the 
females: to such of them as are pretty he may risk a compliment or two, 
which is sure to be received from Aim with an approving smile. 


§ 2.—His Duties. 


Art. 1.—It is the Amphitryon’s part to carve and help the principal dishes. 

Art. 2.—Fulfilling to the utmost the laws of hospitality, he watches with 
paternal solicitude over the welfare of the stomachs committed to his care ; 
re-assures the timid, encourages the modest, and incites the vigorous, 
appetite. 

on 3.—He must abstain from praising either his dishes or his wines. 

Art. 4.—Though it should drain his cellar dry, he is bound to see justice 
done to every toast proposed. 

Art. 5.—He is not to take advantage of his situation to utter stale jests or 
vulgar puns. 

Art. 6.—The police of the table belongs of right to him ; he should never 
permit a plate or a glass to be either full or empty. 

Art. 7.—On rising from table, he should cast a scrutinizing glance over 
the glasses. If he sees them not quite emptied, let him take warning by it 
to choose either his guests or his wine better for the future. 


CuaptTer II].—Of the Guests. 


Art. 1.—The first duty of a guest is to arrive at the time named, at what- 
ever inconvenience to himself. 

Art. 2.—When the Amphitryon offers any dish to a guest, his only civil 
way of declining it, is by requesting to be helped a second time to that of 
which he has just partaken. 

Art. 3.—A guest -who is a man of the world will never begin a conversa- 
tion until the first course is over: up to that point, dinner is a serious affair, 
from which the attention of the party ought not to be inconsiderately dis- 
tracted. 

Art. 4.—Whaiever conversation is going on ought to be suspended, even 
in the middle of a sentence, upon the entrance of a dinde aux truffes. 

loved 5.—An applauding laugh is indispensable to every joke of the Am- 
phitryon. 

Art. 6.—A guest is culpable who speaks ill of his entertainer during the 
first three hours after dinner. Gratitude should last at least as long as 
digestion. 

Art. 7.—To leave anything on your plate, is to insult your host in the 
person of his cook. 

; Art. 8.—A guest who leaves the table deserves the fate of a soldier who 
eserts. 


CuapteR III.—Of Neighbourhood at Table. 
§ 1.—Of Vicinity to Ladies. 
Art. 1.—He who sits next to a lady becomes at once her cavalier servente. 
He is bound to watch over her glass with as much interest as over his own. 
Art. 2.—The gentleman owes aid and protection to his fair neighbour in 


the selection of food; the lady on her part is bound to respect and obey the 
recommendations of her knight on this subject. 








the two, Jupiter or Amphitryon, is really his master, he decides the point at last 
in favour of him who had given him a dinner, declaring that to be ** le vrai Am- 
phitryon ow l’on dine.” Hence the term ** Amphitryon’’ has become, in France, 
synonymous with ** host,” or ** master of the feast.”’—Translator. 
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Art. 3.—It is bad taste for the gentleman to advance beyond politeness 
during the first course : in the second, however, he is bound to be compl 
mentary; and he is at liberty to glide into tenderness with the dessert, 

Art. 4.—The knee must on no account take any part in the conversation, 
until the Champagne has made one round. 

Art, 5.—On rising from table, the gentleman offers his hand to his part- 
ner*; he may ascertain from the touch whether a renewal of his attentions 
in the drawing-room will be acceptable. 


§ 2.—On Vicinity to Men, 


Art. 1.—When two gentlemen sit together, they owe no duties to each 
other beyond politeness and reciprocal offers of wine and of water ;—the 
last offer becomes an error after one refusal. 

Art. 2.—In being helped toa dish, you should at once accept any prece 
dence offered you by your neighbour : ceremony serves only to cool the plate 
in question for both parties. 

Art. 3.—If you sit near the Amphitryon, your criticisms on the repast 
must be conveyed in a whisper: aloud you can do nothing but approve. 

Art. 4.— Under no pretext can two neighbours at table be permitted to 
converse together on their private affairs, unless indeed one of them is in- 
viting the other to dinner. 

Art. 5.—Two neighbours who understand each other may always get more 
wine than the rest of the guests; they have only to say by turns to each 
other with an air of courtesy, ‘* Shall we take some wine ?” 


§ 3.—On Vicinity to Children. 


Single Article-—The only course to be pursued, if you have the misfortune 
to be placed next a child at table, is to make him tipsy as quick as you can, 
that he may be sent out of the room by Mamma. 


Cuaprter 1V.—On the Means of reconciling Politeness with Egotism. 


Art. 1.—The Epicure’s serious attention should be fixed upon the articles 
on the table; he may lavish his politeness, his wit, and his gaiety upon the 
people who sit round it. 

Art. 2.—By helping the dish next yourself, you acquire a right to be 
helped to any other dish on the table. 

Art. 3.—A carver must be very unskilful, who cannot by a little slight of 
hand smuggle aside the best morsel of a dish, and thus, when serving him- 
self dast, serve himself also the dest. 

Art. 4.—Your host's offers are sometimes insincere when they refer to 
some magnificent dish yet uncut. In such cases you should refuse feebly 
for yourself, but accept on behalf of the lady next you; merely out of po- 
liuteness to her. 

Art. 5.—The Amphitryon is always for the time being a man of property. 
You ought therefore,—if he is slow in attacking a noble haunch of venison 
in helping a juicy “ entremet,” in offering some fine fruit, or uncorking 
some rare wine,—to compliment him in pure politeness upon the articles, 
which, no doubt, are the produce of his own parks, gardens, hothouses, or 
vineyards, 

Art. 6.—Be not sparing in your challenges to your neighbour to drink. 
They form at once a pretext to yourself, and an incitement to him. 

Art. 7.—On commencing a fresh bottle, take care to pour a little care- 
lessly into your own glass, before you help any one else. Custom permits 
it, and these first-fruits possess more flavour than all the rest. 

Art. 8.—The thigh of all birds, boiled, is preferable to the wing. Never 
lose sight of this in helping ignoramuses or ladies. 





— 


* it must be remembered that, on the Continent, both sexes quit the dinner 
table together.—Translator, 
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Art. 9.—The hors d’euvres pass occasionally from hand to hand round 
the table. When they reach you, let their position thenceforth become as 
fixed as the Columns of Hercules. 

The following is a literal copy of a notice served by a worthy inhabitant 
of Gravesend upon his neighbour, whose fowl had eaten his pig’s victuals. 
The “ original" is before us :— 

** Sir,—I have sent to you as Coashon a gences Leting your fouls Coming 
Eting and destrowing a A Pegs vettles and if so be you Let them Com on 
My Premses hafter this Noddes I will kil them. 

“ Rp. Gop.” 


PHRENOLOGY AND Po.itics.—To the Editors of the New Monthly Ma- 


gazine.—Gentlemen,—As we are now on “ the eve of a general election,” it 


is desirable that voters should be guided by proper rules in their choice of 
representatives. Some are for exacting pledges, while others agree to judge 
of candidates by their past conduct, but the paragraph below, suggests a 
mode of choosing a member, which can at least lay claim to the recommen- 
dation of novelty :— 

PoLiTICcAL PHRENOLOGY.—A correspondent of the Phrenological Journal 
suggests, that as ‘* those who guidethe plough cannot have knowledge, and 
as canvass-men neither write nor speak the truth, some simple test of ability 
should be submitted to the unlettered elector.” He proposes that * all can- 
didates for public confidence should have their heads shaved, and without 
solicitation doff their wigs at the door of every house. Let the elector then 
pick out the man whose head most resembles that of Franklin—for such a 
man would ** go and do likewise!" If any approach with an unshaven 
head, let him be cast away without examination.” — Observer. 

According to this rule a candidate need not trouble himself to publish his 
political opinions, but must take care to circulate freely through the district 
he aspires to represent, a lithographic sketch of his head with all its bumps 
correctly marked according to the rulesof phrenology. Every elector would 
thus have an opportunity of bestowing his suffrage on a person possessing 
to demonstration the principles most approved of by the constituent. The 
advocate for the abolition of places would naturally refuse to support a can- 
didate possessing the organ of locality, while the friends of short parlia- 
ments would sedulously avoid lending their assistance to a man on whose 
head might be developed the quality of adhesiveness. Reformers would na- 
turally shun the owner of a caput having the bump of acquzstttveness, while 
that of destructiveness would, in the opinion of the Tories, be the mark of a 
character bent on the subversion of all order, and on the demolition of all 
our most venerable instifutions. 

Were this phrenological test to be adopted at elections, candidates would 
be under the necessity of standing upon their heads, and rushing to the poll 
might with propriety be understood as synonymous with going fo the hus- 
tings. It would likewise if acted on be in some degree a defence to unpo- 
pular aspirants for parliamentary honours, as it would then be highly im- 
politic to pelt a candidate, lest a few stones by striking a Tory on the head, 
might raise certain bumps seeming to betoken the possession of liberal 
opinions, and thus tend to mislead a constituency in the bestowal of its 
suffrages. Such mistakes might very easily occur, and indeed the following 
anecdote proves that the maxim “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
holds particularly good with regard to the science of phrenology :— 

An Irish beggar was brought up to a police-office in Dublin charged with 
having asked alms of a gentleman, and having at the same moment struck 
him a forcible blow in the nfiddle of his forehead. It appeared that the 
prisoner was indebted to the ‘* March of Intellect” for a smattering of phre- 
nological knowledge, and being a beggar by profession, had endeavoured to 
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find the position of the organs most indicative of charity. His defence to 
the assault was that “ he had given the blow with the best possible intentions, 
for he had hoped by raising a bump in the place he aimed at, to have brought 
out a little of the gentleman's benevolence.” Iam, Gentlemen, your most . 
obedient servant, 

* Prrio-Gaut.” 


Germany, Huneary, Russ1a.—Frankfort on the Maine.—An un. 
pleasant occurrence that took place here recently, proves how closely the 
stormy elements of political discord hover in this country over even the 
most peaceful, harmonious, and graceful recreations of private life. A party 
of ladies and gentlemen,—musical amateurs of the city,—had assembled on 
the summit of the Ainigstein, which is one of a chain of hills called the 
Taunus Gebirge, and is surmounted by some very noble ruins of an ancient 
castle, being only a few miles distant from Frankfort. This delightful spot, 
it appears, was annually chosen by the same company to meet, as on this 
occasion, for the performance of a selection of choice morceaux from their 
national composers,—instrumental and vocal. The effect of the musie 
would, as may be imagined, be greatly enhanced by the majestic and 
enchanting scenery spread around, and the party were beginning thoroughly 
to feel the enjoyment they were participating ;—wine flasks were laid aside, 
musical instruments had begun to give signals of commencement, and al 
was anticipation,—when, lo! the spirit of harmony was scared from its 
retreat by a series of dissonant notes, which, to the utter astonishment and 
dismay of the peaceful amateurs, proved to proceed from a troop of gens- 
d’armes, who advanced sword in hand, and, despite of every remonstrance 
or attempt at explanation, made prisoners of the whole assembly—ladies as 
well as gentlemen. These hasty instruments of arbitrary power persisted 
that the meeting was of a tumultuous nature, and contrary to the existing 
laws; nor was it until the proprietor of a neighbouring hotel where the 
citizens had taken refreshment, and to whom some of them were known, had 
become bail for these offenders, that the sapient gens-d'armes loosed their 
hold, after having had the enviable satisfaction of breaking up a pleasant 
and innoxious meeting, and frightening several timid females. 

In Cologne, took place a short time since, the grand Rhenish Musical 
Festival, which was attended by all the musical world, far and near. It was 
arranged under the superintendence of the celebrated Ferdinand Ries, who 
composed a new overture expressly for the occasion. The whole of the per- 
formances were in the highest style of excellence. 

At St. Petersburgh, the fruitful pen of Prince Schakowsky (who is already 
known to the literary world as the author of “ Aristophanes,” and many 
other plays) has been employed in dramatizing the tale of “ Just Milos- 
lawsky,” by Zagoskin. The piece has been performed at the Petersburgh 
and Moscow Theatres, with great success. 








